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“ICICLES.” 





BY ANNIE ARNOLD. 


“Qu, mamma! see! see! the first icicles! ; land, turned her footsteps to the West, the land 
They are all over the little tree I planted! I : of promise. Kind hearts had seen the gentle 
am so $lad it snowed last’ night! ‘Ain’t they } widow, .and remembered the gifted musician, 
beautiful? When the sun shines see how many } and a subscription was raised in the new land 
colors, and how they glisten, and the white, to aid the patient stranger. It was a narrow 
white snow makes them still prettier: May I$ house, ill-furnished, in a sparsely populated 
go out and get one, just one? I can reach’ spot, where Gertrude Schwindan ‘found her 
them so nicely on the little tree!” and, without : home; but the few neighbors spoke in the 
waiting for an answer, the child hastily tied a$ tongue of the Fatherland, her child’s heart 
scarf around her neck and ran out on the snow- $ was light, and her voice glad on the free, open 
covered steps.. Like most earthly treasures hers $ country: there was a promise of work, and she 
were too high to grasp, and the long stick she § was content so to live. ‘One room in ‘the little 
used to knock the pretty treasures down, only $ : cottage was tenanted by its owner, and he gave 
served to shatter them to atogs at her feet, till § Gertrude the rest, free, for the simple repast 
a call from her mother reminded her that open : ’ which he shared-with her and Bertha, He was 
doors in winter did not warm kitchens, and she $ a man of some forty years of age, with a hard, 

. 8 
came in. * stern face, not a German, though the language 

“After all they would melt in here,” she said, came easily from. his lips. aaa while Sasin: 
going to her old place at the window; ‘‘and they ; with bright eyes and: glowing cheeks, looked 
look just as pretty from inside.” lovingly and admiringly.on the lovely winter’s 
And that one sentence was the key-note to ; prospect, this man’s eyes were fixed upon it 
little Bertha Schwindan’s heart. She was a H from his window, and his heart was full of bit- 
German child, with soft, sunny hair and deep § terness as he murmured, 
blue eyes; and while she could look back on$ ‘‘Icicles! Cold, bleak, desolate! Fair and 
baby recollections of her native land and her ? smooth as a woman’s face, cold and hard as her 
father’s care, she could still take a bright view sheart! Glistening as her false smile, beautiful 
of the new home, the narrow means, and toil- $ afar off, chilling if grasped! Oh! where can I 
some life which followed emigration, and her 3 turn that all will not.remind me of the past? I 
ap rt gegiorargeteaghed rppeatiarcianrann a pt maga 
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y ood music had been his goddess, to be wor- ; together, to busy myself here, among new faces 
shiped, courted, at any cost, and all seasons. a wild spot,.only to find memory more busy 
In his own country he had not prospered. Ain loneliness, imagination more ready to find 
situation as second violinist in a mammoth § smiles in every sight and:sound. My books 
orchestra had afforded sufficient income for his § weary me, my thoughts madden me. Where 
bachelor life; but when he married, he deter- $ can I find rest?” 
mined to cross the wide ocean and tempt for- § “Mr. William! mother says breakfast is 
tune in a new clime. Little Bertha was six 3 ready.” 
years old before this pet. scheme was carried} ‘Ah! is it. you, little Ieicles?”” said he, giving 
out; and before she: saw her seventh birthday : her a nick-name, from.the occupation at which 
the sods of America lay heavy on her father’s ; he had just sen her. ‘Come in!” 
breast, and her mother, a stranger in a strange} She entered and stood demurely before him. 
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‘**Are you not sorry,” he said, gently, though ; 
no smile came on his face, ‘“‘are you not sorry $ 
that winter has come? The ground is covered § 
with snow, and the air is bitterly cold. You: 
cannot run out, and all the’ pretty flowers are ; 
gone!” 

“But mamma says they are only sleeping 
under the pretty white snow, to waken up} 
again in spring-time.” 

“But you?” 

“Oh! I can run out for a little while, and 
then come in to sew, or try to find out what the 
funny English letters stand for. Mamma says 
I must learn to talk and read too in English 
now: but I don’t get along very fast. Wilhelm, 
the old carpenter, helps me; but it is so far to 
walk, and he is so often busy.” 

“Then the winter days are long,” said Mr. 3 
William. 

**T can learn more and help mamma more.” 

“You, little one! What can you do?” 

“TI can bring in the wood from the shed, and } 


run for the dishes, and sweep up the hearth, ? : 


and call you when meals are ready—and oh, 


dear! What will mamma say? Your coffee will 


be cold, because I stay here chattering so long.” 
‘«Gertrude,” said Mr. William, as he sat down 
to the breakfast-table, ‘Bertha is old enough 
now to study regularly.” 
“Yes, almost eight!” sighed Gertrude. 
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¢her old Western home, but in a lovely cottage 
; some ten miles out from New York, where Mr. 
$ William had placed her and her mother, pre- 
vious to his own departure for Europe. For 
{nine years he had made her life happy, by 
N S opening before her eager mind new paths of 
knowledge to be explored, training her ready 
} fingers over the ivory keys of the piano he pro- 
3cured for her, and urging her daily to new 
S efforts. Neither Bertha nor her mother could 
S tell when they first learned to look upon him 
3 as their guardian and friend; but the little cot- 
: tage brightened with his gifts, and work flowed 
Sin for busy fingers, at his suggestion, among the 
® richer neighbors; and now, in their new home, 
; Gertrude had found the savings of the past 
S years well invested for her use, and Bertha, in 
3 3 farewell letter, learned that she whs inde 
pendent of work. 
Friends soon came to call upon the German 
3 lady and that ‘beautiful blonde,” her daughter. 
The new neighbor was pronounced lady-like, the 
; heme comme il faut, and the German girl an ac- 


$ quisition to the parties, and Bertha found her- 


And he, 
$ the guardian and teacher of her childhood, the 
$ beloved instructor and friend, where was he? 
: Far away on the bounding Atlantic, trying to 
3 still a new tunmilt in his weary heart. His 
Schild had become a woman; and he loved her! 


’ self “in society” without an effort. 


s 


‘‘Let her come to me from nine to one every : 3 All the coldness of his heart which she had 
morning, and I will attend to her studies. It thawed, in her winning childhood, gathered 
is not necessary,” he added, as Gertrude began ‘ there again when he left her. He dared not 
her eager thanks, ‘“‘I have more time than I Stell her of his love, for she was a child yet in 
ean use,” and he sighed heavily. $ her innocence of all worldly forms, all society; 

The Germans learned to wonder at Bertha’s : and her secluded life was too recent to trust 
love for the cold, grave American, whose stern her, to let its love be lasting when she left it. 
face never relaxed, and whose step was so slow } So, to try his darling, to see if the pure heart 
and heavy; but in the morning hours of study § ‘could resist the glittering temptations of the 
the child could win gentle words, and, though $ world, he placed her in her new home where his 
rarely, a smile which lighted the stern face like § ‘name was known, and his introduction opened 
sunshine. She little guessed her power. Into | >to her the dazzling mazes of fashionable life, 
a heart made desolate by a false love, an un- $ ‘in which his generosity gave her the means of 
worthy friend, and broken trusts, her childish } ; shining ; and then, unable to stand by and see 
happiness, her loving disposition, and rare in- } 3 ’ perhaps another win his treasure, he left her, 
tellectual gifts, had entered like a new life. He {again to resume his lonely life and try once 
read on the broad, white brow the genius her } ‘ more to. forget a past. 
father left as his legacy; while in the sensitive} Look in upon & parlor, small it is true, but 
mouth, the clear blue eye and low-toned voice, ; furnished with every elegant appointment which 
he saw again her mother’s gentleness and pure } ‘taste could suggest or money supply. Two 
faith; and little “Icicles,” as he loved to call ! : years has it been the home of Gertrude Schwin- 
her, became pupil, companion, friend to the: ‘dan and her daughter. The piano stands open, 
weary, heart-sick man, whose face brightened : ‘with choice music scattered carelessly over it, 
for her alone, whose rare smile was her choicest } and the center-table is covered with books and 
reward for patient study. = } work. Gertrude, still lovely with her gentle 

Nine years later, and looking im upon Bertha ’ face and graceful figure, is bending over her 
Schwindan, where shall we find her? Not in embroidery ; but Bertha will touch nothing. Up 
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a down with quick steps she paces the little ; ethan: gently, as ie stretched out her hand 
parlor. Her tall, graceful figure in its dark $ ; 3 to the excited girl. 
silk shows health and freedom in every motion; “Yes, as a child loves her father; but I ama 
her rich profusion of light hair shades with its $ woman now, and in the offers I have received, 
glossy braids a face full of high intellect and of 3 the flattery I have heard since he went away, 
rare beauty. 3 ¢1 have learned a new lessun of my own 
Some one comes softly to the door of the next : heart. Learned’’—and she knelt down beside 
room, sets it ajar, and, unseen, retires: but ; her mother, trembling violently, while her 
Bertha still keeps up her hasty, troubled 3 voice thrilled with its deep emotion—“ learned, 
walk. mother, how a woman loves! He has gone 
“Mother, did you hear Mr. James describing } away! He has forgotten me! And I love him!” 
the new house that has been built on the site of} The golden head drooped low, and the woman, 
our little cot, our old home?” 3 humbled by her own frank confession, bent like 
“Yes, dear! It must be very magnificent. : a child at her mother’s knee. Softly the door 
Quite like one of the palace homes of the old 3 of the inner room opened wide, and a tall figure 
country. I wonder why Mr. William has never $ came quietly into the room; the stern face 
written to us.” : lighted with a new hope, the lip smiling at the 
“Oh! the old house, the dear old cot!” cried $ $ heart’s gladness. 
Bertha, with an indescribable longing in the $ 3 “Bertha!” 
tones of her rich, full voice; ‘‘I am sick of all} 3 The deep voice thrilled to her very soul, and 
this gayety and waste of existence, weary of; she sprang to her feet to stand in lowly sub- 
the world,,weary of myself. Well might our’ mission before him. One glance at his face, 


friend call these butterflies of fashion, icicles; { and, with a cry of joy, she was in his arms, 


they freeze, they chill all noble impulses, to ; clasped fast to the bosom she loved to rest 
coldly cut the soul down to the narrow limits ; upon, feeling the strong heart-throbs which 
of their own ideas of etiquette and propriety. ; told of an emotion too deep for words. At last 
No trust in the pure instincts that make ai he spoke, 


woman—a true woman—shun all vulgarity; no : “The old home waits for you, Bertha. The 
safeguard but the sharp words or cold looks $ icicles hang from the tall tree you planted, 
that make their fancigd barrier against error. S glittering now as brightly as when your baby 
Iam sick of it all, and most sick when there is hands were stretched out to grasp them. Will 
no help for me. Why did he leave us? Why ’ ¢ you come home again, my wife, my Bertha?” 
did he guide, counsel, lead me, a wayward § * And in the upraised face, the deep blue eyes 
child, till my whole life was in his hands, to $ resting so confidingly upon his, he read his an- 
leave me lonely when I first learned how I loved swer. 

him?” : Thus it was that the grave, stern teacher won 

“You always loved him, Bertha!” said her $ his little ‘‘IcicLEs.” 
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GOD SAVE OUR LAND! 


BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


God make our Nation pure! 
Through time may she endure! 
God make her pure! 
Tried by refiner’s fire— 
Blood-bought by son and sire— 
Let not her fame expire! 
God save our land! 


Gop save our glorious land— 

Stretching from strand to strand! 
God Save our land! 

Long may her banner wave 

O’er freemen true and brave! 

And shade each patriot’s grave! 
God save our land! 


God bless our noble land! 
With unction from Thy hand, 
God bless our land! 
Make her in might to grow! 
On Wier rich gifts bestow! 
Guard her from every woe! 
. God bless our land 


God make our Union strong— 
Untouched by hate and wrong! 
God make it strong! 
From foes our land release! 
Grant us Thy perfect peace! 
Thy blessings still increase! 
God save our land! 
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MADELEINE’S PUNISHMENT. 


BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


A House in a quarter of the city once fashion- 3 she accepted—her mother would not have per. 
able, but now merely respectable. If you ring 3 mitted otherwise for worlds—with a bitter con- 
the bell, a small servant will respond to the } sciousness that it was her voice, and not herself, 
summons, whose hastily donned apron will not ; to which the honor had been extended. 
disguise that indescribable something which be-: Poor Mrs. Blanchard! Madeleine was the 
trays the maid of all-work. $ only hope she had left; through her they might 

Having entered the parlors, you will observe, : possibly be restored to at least a shadow of 
however sedulously they may have been dark- {their former grandeur, and it was sad to see 
ened, that the carpets and curtains are worn ; her hoarding trivial sums, pinching herself and 
and dingy; and, should you be curious enough : family cruelly, that her daughter’s appearance 
to displace the linen covers, you will find the ; might be enhanced by some new and becoming 
furniture beneath shabby and moth-eaten. The 3 article of costume. But it was sadder than all 
eye will light upon but one article capable of § to see Mrs. Blanchard sitting up of nights, at- 
giving it pleasure—a piano which is beautifully : tired in a faded cashmere dressing-gown, which 
finished, and bears upon its silver plate the $ time could not quite deprive of its soft richness, 
name of a celebrated maker. 3 waiting for Madeleine’s return, and questioning 

Years ago the Blanchards had been one of the ; her eagerly thereupon respecting the gay scenes 
leading families of New York, and danced gaily ; she had left, and for which, poor lady! she had 
through life upon the topmost edge of the ‘‘up- ¢ never ceased to sigh. 
per crust.” Mr. Blanchard ranked first among ; These years, however, were far from bringing 
the “‘merchant princes,” and, marrying a reign- $ unmitigated pleasure to Madeleine. A keen eye 
ing belle, took the town captive with splendid : might discern this fact by glancing at her to- 
equipages, costly dinners, and other extrava- $day, as she sits engaged in sewing upon some 
gances of a similar nature. But unfortunately 3 fabric, pretty in tone, but the material of which 
the ‘‘upper crust” proved itself no stronger {is noticeably coarse. She is possibly, but not 
than any other, and one day, overwhelmed by $ positively handsome; the outlines of her face 
luckless speculations, Mr. Blanchard and his ‘and form being somewhat angular for beauty; 
family felt the structure they had fancied so still there is a certain regal carriage of the head 
solid crumble away beneath them, and them- and shoulders which renders her observable at 
selves—to their utter bewilderment—let down $ once. Just now she is seen under an unfavor- 
into another world, where there were no more ; able aspect, for a dense gloom rests upon her 
dinners, no more fetes, no more splendors, and $ face, and the wide, dark eyes are wet with tears 
from which the sunlight of society was entirely $ that are not permitted to fall. This is not a 
withdrawn. To be sure God’s sunlight was left, : usual thing with Madeleine, but the experience 
but that is so common-place every one can enjoy ; of last night amply accounts for these manifests- 
it! $tions of unhappiness. On the evening alluded 

There was but one connecting link left with } to, Mrs. Winthrop had surpassed herself—a feat 
that gay world from which they had been so {she alone could accomplish—by giving an en- 
unceremoniously banished. Mr. Blanchard’s ; tertainment the result of an especial purpose. 
eldest daughter, Madeleine, even at fhe age} Among the most prominent of New York's 
their downfall took place, possessed a voice re- 3 citizens was Horace Grandon, whose wealth no 
markable for its capacity and melody. Here- one ventured to compute. Nor did they dare to 
tofore regarded as a prodigy, she now sank $ guess the method of its acquirement. But there 
into a convenience. She made a desirable parti 3 were floating rumors of vessels fitted out from 
at matinees musicales, etc., while her voice filled $ Northern ports, that sailed far away, and were 
up the gaps most creditably upon divers occa- S not apt to return to the points from whence 
sions. Therefore the Blanchards were not: they started: whither they were bound, and 
“dropped” entirely; and, as Madeleine grew } where their cargoes were shipped, could only 
older, occasional carriages stopped at their ; be a matter of conjecture. 
door, — invitations to her alone, which? This rich man had one son, whom he would 
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have given his soul—had it not already been ; Russell—her chaperone for the evening—called; 
bartered—to be proud of. But that son was 3 and, as they drove toward their place of desti- 
an—imbecile. Not that the fact was ever whis-} nation, her thoughts were colored by the one 
pered. Why should it be? Clarence Grandon } romance of her life. 

had features chiseled and perfect, made an un- : It has been hinted that this life was by no 
exceptionable bow, and danced as well as could { means a desirable one; yet it had not been 
possibly be required. His colloquial powers to ’ without its honey. She had met with mortifi- 
be sure were not extensive, but his partners had ; cations manifold; she had been flouted and 
not been taught to look for ‘‘conversation,” so humiliated by those born her inferiors. Yet 
he passed muster quite as well as many others; there was one from whom she had received no- 
and when his father signified to Mrs. Winthrop } thing but kindness. When Rio Thurston was 
—his most intimate acquaintance—he acknow- : present, Madeleine lacked no attention it was 
ledged no friends—that he wished to marry his i in his power to bestow. He admired her in- 
son, the lady willingly promised to assist him { tensely, and, had her position been different, 
in the endeavor. She, therefore, sent cards to} would probably have sacrificed himself suffi- 
all the marriageable demoiselles in her set— : ciently to have married her. As that was out 
and to a few out of it—that they might pass in } of the question however, he was not unselfish 
grand review before the gentleman she wished { enough to deny himself the pleasure of her 
to gratify. ’ society whenever it could be obtained; as for 

Madeleine had also been invited—to sing. On} possible consequences resulting therefrom, he 
the day the affair was to take place her mother } considered himself totally irresponsible. 
came to her, and, slipping four silver quarters Madeleine stood in the dressing-room before 
into her hand, said, the mirror, giving those last touches te her 

“You’ve not had a new pair of gloves ina} attire so dear to a woman’s heart, while her 
long time past. I only wish I could give you a } chaperone, a fussy, good-natured matron, sat by 
new dress as well.” 3 fanning herself—being one of that unlucky class 

Now Madeleine knew the children had been } who are always warm—and exhorting her charge 
half-starved for a week that she might have : not to hurry herself in the least—that there was 
this money, and so replied, ; ‘plenty of time,” etc., when her ejaculations 

“T can’t bear to take it, mother. I wish you ’ were cut short by the entrance of the Misses 
would let me stay at home.” ‘ De Grey. 

“Hush, child! Do asI tell you. Who knows} These two young ladies, by virtue of brilliant 
but——”’ 3 complexions, and foilettes that were apt to border 

Mrs. Blanchard stopped, the rumor of Horace : upon the audacious, had achieved the position 
Grandon’s intention had reached her ears; but $ of New York belles. They favored Madeleine 
she feared to tell her daughter what she had : with a cold stare and supercilious nod, smiled 
heard. ‘She is so proud,” she coy to her- } graciously upon Mrs. Russell, and then placed 
self, ‘perhaps she would refuse to go.’ { themselves before the glass, from which, upon 

Madeleine, still protesting, took the money ‘their entrance, the former had withdrawn. 
and went out to make her purchase. As she Madeleine, meantime, was engaged in smooth- 
paused before Steward’s, a meagre hand plucked : ing down her gloves, which fitted her illy. The 
her dress, and a thin, weak voice begged for ‘ eldest Miss De Grey, Flora by name, glanced 
alms. Madeleine looked down into the pinched ; at them scornfully; then said, as she drew on 
face of the woman, and at the shivering child her own of delicate French kid, ‘‘Mercy! how 
she carried, and one of the quarters changed {I hate coarse gloves! I threw away two pair 
hands; for, however circumstances might have } of Boivins, to-night, before I could get any to 
warped it, Madeleine possessed, originally, a ; suit me.” The youngest tittered and glanced 
noble and generous nature. The latter had at Madeleine. Just here their escort tapped on 
made something of a sacrifice, for she was ob- ; ’the door, and, as they sailed away, Madeleine 
liged to purchase gloves of an inferior quality— ; ‘ heard them laugh contemptuously, and add, ‘*A 
& fact particularly unfortunate when the color ; relic of old times!” and knew they referred to 
is white. § the lace about her neck. 

Madeleine was not long in making her toilet ‘Never mind, dear!” began Mrs. Russell, as 
for the evening, simple enough, except a bit of } they disappeared. ‘If they are so much ad- 
rare lace about the neck—a remnant of her} mired, I always have insisted that they are 
mother’s wardrobe, who had hoarded it with } ; ; dreadfully ill-bred.” But Madeleine did mind. 
religious care. She was quite ready when Mrs. It galled her immeasurably that such as these 
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should dare to look down upon her. But still: As has been intimated, Clarence Grandon was 
as she and her companion made their way be- $ not apt to be profuse of conversation with his 
Tow, she remembered that Rio Thurston would ; partners; but to-night he seemed determined to 
be present, and from him, at least, she was sure $ bring in practice whatever colloquial power he 
of caressing words and tender homage—and her ; possessed for Madeleine's benefit. His desire 
wounded pride was soothed by the reflection. to please was evident; for whenever he spoke 
But she was destined to a bitter disappoint- ; $a smile of vague sweetness played about the 
ment. As soon as she entered the room she} 3 ’ chiseled lips, accompanied by a timid, appealing 
saw him indeed; but the sight was scarcely a; glance of the eye, which would have touched 
satisfactory one. He was bending over the § the pity of some woman, and, in those of s 
chair—how often he had bent over hers in} certain kind, might even have awakened in- 
precisely the same attitude!—of a little girl terest and affection. But Madeleine’s nature 
of about sixteen, with pink shoulders, blonde } was not originally a soft one, and the education 
curls, and china-blue eyes—reminding one ex-: life had given her tended to embitter it. Be- 
actly of the dolls that sit in state in Broadway ‘ sides this, her thoughts were concentrated else- 
windows at Christmas time. As Madeleine en- } where; so her partner's attempts at conversation 
tered, he looked up and bowed profoundly. } received only cold monosyllables; for, in her 
“He will come to me presently,” thought she. ; present state of mind, conversation of what 
But he did not. 3 kind soever was felt as an interruption. 

Mr. Grandon, for whose especial benefit the: At the close of the dance Madeleine’s partner 
guests had been assembled, was also present : handed her to her seat and stood beside her, 
with his son. And the shrewd, keen-eyed old} looking down at her with his smile of clouded 
man Was gratified, beyond words, as he looked } sweetness and a wistful, entreating look in the 
around upon the elegant éoileties, and noted the § soft large eyes, which, somehow, suggested to 
studious care that had been exercised in con- : an imaginative mind that his mother must have 


cealing defects and enhancing charms in order $ : been very lovely and very unhappy. But Made- 
to attract his eye. 5 S leine, in temperament, was neither ideal nor 


The regal character of Madeleine’s carriage } 3 romantic, and it is to be doubted whether this 
has been alluded to; and, to-night, offended : § suggestion would have occurred to her at any 
pride made it more perceptible than usual. It? 3 : time—certainly not now, when her thoughts and 
did not escape the well-trained eye of Horace : ;eyes had ample occupation given them else 
Grandon. He whispered his son, who presently where. 


approached Madeleine and tendered her an in-; By-and-by it was signified to Madeleine that 


vitation for the dance. $ it was time for her to sing. She complied with 

The phraseology and manner were unex- an odd choking in her throat, which, by a strong 
ceptionable; the voice soft and low, and pos- ; : effort, was prevented from affecting her voice. 
sessing a melody plaintive and peculiar; but ‘ : ’ When she had finished, Horace Grandon, turn- 
the words themselves were lacking in a certain $ ing to Flora De Grey, observed, 
sharply-cut decisiveness which sets each word $ : “‘The young lady has a charming voice.” 
by itself—a characteristic, at all events, which} ‘‘Ya—as,” was the drawling reply ; ‘but she 
belongs, in perfection, to but a favored few. * does dress so queer.” 

Scarcely conscious of what she did—for in. Madeleine had already endured too much. 
dignant pain rendered her indifferent to exterior : Throughout the entire evening one vision had 
circumstances—Madeleine accepted the invita- ; haunted her: Rio Thurston bending over her 
tion. Now Clarence Grandon’s dancing was { of the blonde curls; and now, yielding to the 
perfect. As is apt to be the case in these cir- $ ‘headache and dizziness that oppressed her, she 
cumstances, nature, grudging and unrelenting } ; hurried up stairs, and, passing through the 
in other directions, was generous in one spe- ; dressing-room, took refuge in an ante-chamber 
ciality at least. This perfection of motion pos-; beyond. Here, throwing herself upon a lounge, 
sessed by Clarence Grandon was owing not a: she wondered, through a dull maze of misery, 
little to the entire symmetry which everywhere Sif the racking pain in her head would ever 
asserted itself, and which, it appeared, would 3 cease. She had not been here long, when there 
not admit of awkwardness. At all events, every } was loud chattering and laughter on the stair- 
movement was distinguished bya singular grace- } case, and the Misses De Grey came into the 
fulness, albeit the grace was mechanical and dis- 3 > dressing- room. Flora was saying, 
tinctive from that variety which isan expression: ‘Oh! Bell, I have the richest joke of the 
of the soul through the medium of the physique. : season to tell you!” 
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“Well, let’s have it,’’ was the rejoinder. ¢ then Rio had himself only to look after, and 
«J wanted to tease Rio Thurston; so I asked } number one is proverbially expensive. 
him, for fun, when he and Madeleine Blanch- } When Madeleine came home that night, white 
ard were going to strike up a match. He made § ‘and trembling, her mother plied her with -ques- 
one of his bows and said he “couldn't afford $ } tions, which she strove in vain to answer; then, 
to marry the daughter of a ‘broken-down mer- ; breaking off abruptly, said, plaintively, ‘Please 
ehant.’” > let me go, mother; I ue tell you all you wish 
“Do you see how attentive he is to-night } to know some other time.” Mrs. Blanchard was 
to that little Minnie Hinton? They say she’s 3 quick to reproach herself with thoughtlessness, 
worth piles of money. Pretty, ain’t she, Flo?” § : and complied with her daughter’s request. 
“Bah! I hate blondes!” retorted Flo, herself} Now you know why it is that such a steady 
a brunette; then added, ‘‘Let’s go down again. : gloom overshadows Madeleine’s face to-day, 
If we stay till four in the morning, I’m in for 3 and why her eyes are moist with tears. These 
more dances than I shall get through with.” 3 last have submitted to suppression long enough, 
If Madeleine could have known the truth, : and are beginning to fall in great, heavy drops; 
she would not have had occasion to writhe in ; like splashes of rain that precede a tempest, 
such terrible pain, or had need to stagger to ay ’ when there is a ring at the door, a little bustle 
table near, and deluge herself with the cologne } 3 in the hall, and presently Mrs. Blanchard, in a 
thereon, in order to retain her senses. | flurry of haste, her eyes gleaming with excite- 
The Misses De Grey were looked upon by the § ment, enters her daughter's room, exclaiming, 
superficial as having been ‘splendidly edu-$ «Madeleine, Mr. Grandon and his son are 
eated.”” That is, as soon as they were able to down stairs!” 
speak they had been placed under the superv i-3 «Well, mother?” 
sion of a French nurse, at whose knee even their $ 3 “Child, child! be not so indifferent! Promise 
prayers were lisped in Gallic, while “mamma” $ me, before you go, that, if Horace Grandon asks 








and “aunty” stood by, @aughing audibly at the ; you to marry his son, you will not refuse ” 
infant petitions for the reigning family of France ; “Are you wild, mother? Clarence Grandon 


included therein. As they grew to young lady- 3 is 

hood they had been sent to ‘finishing school,” 3 «Hush, pet, hush! He will be the easier to 
from whence they emerged full-blown young; manage. You will have everything as you 
ladies, and were universally admitted to speak $ wish. Think, dear one—we shall no longer 
French as well as English. But, unfortunately } be wretched! Little Ella has wanted a pair of 
for the admission, they were lamentably defi- : shoes so long, and her feet are frost-bitten. 
cient in the latter language. $ ‘ Besides, you will be grander than all those who 

Strange to say, this course of instruction bad : despise us. My darling will no longer be ob- 
not deprived the Misses De Grey of a certain } liged to wear such things as this”—trampling 
innate coarseness, which the above converss- i the fabric which Madeleine had been making 
tion had proved. A clear, unvarnished state- § under foot. 
ment of facts is a sure mark of your lady nl Then Mrs. Blanchard, in a fever of impa- 
gentleman—and Flora De Grey had misrepre- ; tience, caught at her daughter’s hand with hers 
sented Rio Thurston. } —once so smooth and fair, but now yellow and 

This was the truth. She had called loudly $ shriveled—and pleaded as if for life for Made- 
from the other side of the room, ‘Thurston, } leine’s promise. 
come here!”’ It was the style of these young } The latter obeyed her mother’s injunction— 
ladies, in addressing gentlemen with whom they 3 and thought. She knew the words which she 
were well-acquainted, to drop the appellative * had just heard were true. It might depend 
Mr. “Thurston” came, and she interrogated $ upon her to restore to her family all they had 
him, as she had stated to her sister. Rio had $ : lost. ««Besides,” she added to herself, despair- 
oma “a rte a laugh and bow, “ts : ingly, ‘‘it doesn’t matter much what becomes of 
would never do for a man of my expectations ; me now;” then she said aloud, 
to marry any woman but an heiress,” and ; ‘¢ After all it may not be as you think, mother. 
pointed the remark by returning to Miss Hin- } They may only have chanced in to hear me sing 
ton’s side. ‘as other gentlemen have done.” 

Unfortunate young man! who had only a} “But if it should be as I say, promise me, 
paltry income of a few thousand a year to live} Madeleine. It is your mother who entreats. 
Upon! To be sure men have supported them- ; Your mother, who has loved you so well through 
selves and families comfortably upon less; but } all these weary years.” 





MADELEINE’S PUNISHMENT. 

The girl, thus conjured, drew her breath } and throat—that girlish flush will not be apt to 
quickly, then answered, 3 {come in the future—even now it settles into an 

“TI promise you, mother.” : § ashen gray, as she answers in cold, slow terms, 

Madeleine’s quiet salutation to her guests was? ‘‘I accept your offer, Mr. Grandon.” 
responded to by the elder Grandon, with greet-$ The gentleman expressed his thanks in 
ing the most conciliatory and courteous of which } manner—for him—enthusiastic beyond record, 
he was capable. His son held her hand in a3 ; Then, opening the doors, he gave Madeleine his 
gentle clasp for a moment, looking at her mean- : arm, and advancing said, ‘‘Clarence, this lady 
time with the touchingly wistful expression of} has promised to be your wife.” Clarence arose, 
the previous evening. A few common places, + soaks Madeleine’s hand reverently, and covered 
and Mr. Grandon asked, ‘Can I see you alone, : it with kisses. The latter looked pleadingly 
a short time, Miss Blanchard?” ; toward the elder Grandon, who said sternly, 

Miss Blanchard led the way into the back ; : There will be time anonge for that hereafter, 
room. Her companion placed a chair—slid the : } We must leave now.” This son—for the first 
folding-doors together—then began in a cool : time in his life probably—evinced symptoms of 
business sort of a way, his shrewd, hard eyes $ rebellion; but, finally submitting to the stronger 
fixed upon his listener’s face. : power, obeyed. 

“You have probably heard, Miss Blanchard, Madeleine’s wedding took place in the house 
that I wish my son to marry. You are possibly $ her father-in-law had given her; her mother 
aware also—that, to state the case mildly—the § § standing near, half the lines of care swept from 
presumption that he will ever be able to set the ; her face, and radiant with the thought that the 
North River on fire is not in his favor. Never- } old delights were once more restored to her. 
theless, he is docile and teachable.” The speaker } ; The rooms were crowded with guests, among 
uttered these last words as if they represented $them Rio Thurston, and plump, pink-necked 
qualities he execrated, then continued, ‘I will} Minnie Hinton, whom every one said he would 
neither sham with you, nor cant to you. My ; :marry. As he bent do@n to listen to her prat- 
name left in his charge to sustain would be a3 ’ tling, Miss De Grey, passing by, tapped him 
vain heritage. I therefore wish a woman to ; with her bouquet and inquired, 
marry him who will absorb him utterly. Spirited : “Well, Thurston, what d’ye think of the 
enough, and gifted enough, to cause his very 3 bride?” 
existence to be forgotten. I request you tobe: Rio lifted his head and ‘took in” Madeleine, 
this woman. All you can possibly desire will : ; s standing pale and superb in drifting clouds of 
be at your command. And on your wedding | lace; then glanced at the bridegroom, with his 
day—I mention this as a consideration—a house, } regular, handsome features, upon which came 
and one hundred thousand dollars in your own an expression of admiring awe, whenever he 
right shall be settled upon you.” s looked at Madeleine; and ground his teeth to- 

Madeleine shivered as she remembered her 3 ; gether. 
promise. Had she ever been taught that honor $ 3 Miss De Grey, for once, was content to remain 
and religion are the only guides for the soul, ; unanswered; and afterward announced it as her 
she had not now listened to the tempter. Had opinion, that Rio Thurston had cared more for 
this proposal come a week ago even, when her $ Madeleine Blanchard than any one supposed. 
being was soft with the thought that she was$ It was said that a desperate ambition had 
beloved, love would have kept her safe. But ; taken possession of Madeleine. It was destined 
she had been instructed from her earliest years ; ; to be gratified at every point. We are told that 
that they had been expelled from a social para- the women of Circassia, when they are brought 
dise, to which poverty forever barred their re- >from their mountain homes into the Turkish 
entrance. For a moment she was undecided. | dhtien, are not lovelier than others. But fed 
God, and the angels, and her own soul, none of } ; upon conserves of rose-leaves, and jellies tinted 
which she had ever been taught to consider, ? S with amethyst, and bathed in perfumed waters 
plead with her a space. Then her heart hardens, } of magical virtue, the roses thus subtilly in- 
a desperate ambition takes possession of her, fused into the blood steal softly into lip and 
a wish—Lucifer-like—to reign, though it be: ; cheek, while the skin becomes soft and fair as 
in hell. These feelings are accompanied by } ’ that of the Houris, with veins of tender purple 
milder visions of family aggrandizement. She } palpitating along the transparent surface. So 
sees her mother happy, her young brothers and : Madeleine’s capability of beauty wrought upon 
sister, now pale and sickly, plump and pretty. } by every grace of the toilet, and the conscious- 

Then a profound blush spreads over her face } ness of absolute power reached its culminating 
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MADELEINE’S PUNISHMENT. 
point. If she had sacrificed herself, she would } adds, ‘It is monsieur, who comes to offer his 
make her life such a dream of splendor, that : \ hommage to madame!”’ 
others as well as herself should discern the } ‘ Madame” looks defiant; then says in a con- 
idea as an impossibility. And as from time to $ ’ centrated tone, ‘You may go, Rochelle,” and 
time stories of her unparalleled extravagance } the latter obeys the command with a significant 
reached the ears of her father-in-law, he smiled } smile on her face. 
grimly, well pleased at the acumen he had dis- : Clarence Grandon approaches his wife with 
played in the choice of his son’s wife. For, as ’ that smile of misty sweetness upon his lips, and 
he had foreseen, every thought of Clarence was } that wistful, entreating look of the eye which 
lost in the contemplation of Madeleine’s magni- ; she detests, for it appeals to her pity, and she 
ficence. ‘has none to give. Gazing at her with admiring 

The latter having traveled abroad—the elder } awe—as does a child when he sees the moon 
Grandon being the presiding genius of the tour rise large and radiant in the sky above him— 
—returned with the additional prestige of having } 'he says in his soft, muffled accents, ‘‘One kiss, 
been presented at several European courts. She } ’ beautiful Maddie!” Had not the woman’s heart 
is to go out to-night for the first time since her } \ of her whom he addressed been of granite hard- 
return. Flora De Grey has made a brilliant § ‘ness, she must have responded to this appeal. 
match during her absence, and to render her } ) As it was, she drew back with a quick move- 
entrance upon married life more marked, is to } \ ment of refusal. Whereat the petitioner knelt 
give this evening a grand entertainment. ; down and caught at her dress. ‘Do not touch 

Madeleine had excited the envy of her ac- me!” cried Madeleine, excitedly; a hard and 
quaintance, by bringing with her a waiting } ‘ cruel pride expressing itself in every line of her 
woman fresh from Paris. Though you would } ‘ face. Without a remonstrance, Clarence rose 
hardly have guessed—judging from her appear- and withdrew to the further end of the room, 
ance—the hair dressed a la mode, and the rich, where, casting himself on a divan, he burst into 
perfectly-fitting silk—that such was her posi- } uncomplaining sobs. 
tion. Madeleine stood looking at him in a passion 

As Madeleine’s toilet progressed under the } Sof disdain. Just here a feeble wail falls upon 
masterly touch of Rochelle, it will scarcely be } ‘ her ear from the next room: it is the ery of her 
deemed remarkable that, remembering whose } six weeks old babe. Listening, her face re- 
guest she was to be that night, her thoughts ; lents—and walking quickly toward the sobbing 
reverted once or twice to the times that were } Clarence, she holds down to him a marble cheek, 
past; but they did so in a vague, wondering kind } which he kisses with loving eagerness; then Ma- 
of way, that such a state of things could ever } deleine, shivering, draws her wrappings about 
have existed. $ her, and going down enters her carriage. 

“Dees ees de feenist,” said Rochelle; as,} An hour afterward, Rochelle returns to place 
opening a velvet case, she brought to view the : the dressing-room in order, when, glancing into 
latest gift of Madeleine’s father-in-law—dia- } the mirror which has so lately reflected her mis- 
monds of rare lustre, and grouped after an : tress’ image, she exclaims with a gesture, ‘ Ciel, 
original design. if madame’s wardrobe were but Rochelle’s!” 

Rochelle fastened the parure in her mistress’s } And madame would hardly have cared to know 
hair, that straightway seemed as if a shower of} ; that her waiting-woman was jealous of her. 


stars had fallen thereon; then placed the pend- $ When Madeleine entered the crowded rooms 


ants of tremulous light against the argent of } of her, who, as Flora De Grey, had despised and 
Madeleine’s bosom, upon which one immedi- ’ slighted her, she would indeed have been in- 
ately received the impression of sea-foam burst- ; satiable, if the profound sensation that greeted 
ing into spray beneath the sunlight. Madeleine ‘her appearance had failed to gratify her. Nor 
could afford to wear diamonds, for her splendor ; was this sensation unfounded, for women, who 
outrivaled theirs! ’ had been lovely until she came, faded and paled 

Rochelle, touching into place the folds of away and were no more seen, lost in the splen- 
Madeleine’s dress—a dead white silk overgar-}dor of her presence. Rio Thurston forgot his 
landed with arabesques of silver—and beholding 3 fiancee—blonde-haired, frisky little Minnie Hin- 
the effect she has assisted to produce, has just : ton—and pressed impatiently through the crowd 
gjaculated, } that surrounded Madeleine to offer his homage. 

“Madame always beautiful, ees dees night } This gentleman was pertinacious and deter- 
magnificent”—when the door opens, and, with } } mined; he had proved these attributes by car- 
8 malicious light sparkling in her eyes, she i rying off Miss Hinton from before the eyes of 
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twenty competitors; and nowa esianpaai vanity, ; those who listened were not, a the most pee: 
aided by some deeper feeling perhaps, urged ; the ones likely to be pained by this defect. 
him to ascertain if this woman, who absorbed all: As Madeleine arose, she saw that Rio Thur. 
eyes, had yet left in her heart a remembrance ston’s eyes were holding her in areckless, steady 
of himself or his ancient admiration. $ gaze. She had no mind to furnish theme for 

Toward the close of the evening, by a series } scandal; and with an imperious gesture said, 
of devices, which proved him a born tactician, : “See if my carriage is waiting, Mr. Thurston.” 
he found himself alone with Madeleine, in a} He went, performed his errand; then stood in 
room which seemed expressly designed for tete- { the hall waiting for Madeleine’s descent. 
a-tetes. A fall of curtains shut it in on one } Presently she came down the wide staircase, 
side, on the other was the conservatory, whose $ A burnous fell about her face in frosty flakes of 
rows of brilliant exotics bloomed clear and fine } white. Her merino cloak swept down over her 
in a mellow haze of light. Madeleine, drawing ; gleaming dress in soft drifts of snow, and, fall- 
off her glove, stood dipping her hand in and out } ing away at the throat, disclosed the cold glitter 
of the basin of a little fountain beside her. Her of diamonds. It was the queen of the Arctic 
companion had intended to test her—to turn! zone that he gazed upon. Regent over realms 
ever the leaves of her heart—in the hope of} where endless icebergs freeze ever faster be- 
finding his name inscribed somewhere thereon. neath the cold faced moon and the frigid light 
But Rio Thurston, cool and prudent as he had { of stars—or, catching the sheen of boreal] lights 
ever been, for once forgot and overreached him- $ blaze with radiant palaces—realms where the 
self. Gazing at Madeleine, he ceased to remem- ( heart of nature herself freezes, and she cannot 
ber that there was another woman in the world. : express one hint of warmth. 

Dazzled, blinded, he threw himself before her,$ As Madeleine, thus suggestive of these re- 
and in tangled, incoherent phrases, declared he § 3 gions of eternal cold, swept toward Rio Thur- 
would die for her, entreating her to love him, if} ston, he seemed to feel the air congeal at her 
it were but a little, and even presuming to urge ; presence; and, smiling bitterly, pronounced him- 
his old admiration as a claim upon her. $self a ‘-fool,” as he recalled the passionate ap- 

When Clarence Grandon had assumed a simi- ; peal of a few moments since. Yet he would 
lar attitude that night, he had not received a? suffer none but himself to hand Madeleine to 
look of more entire disdain than Madeleine now 3 her carriage, and, as closing the door he placed 
bestowed upon Rio Thurston; except that this 3 her sweeping drapery within, he lifted its hem 
time her wide eyes opened in haughty surprise, ¢ and touched it with his lips. The infatuation her 
as she answered freezingly, ‘I imagine your } beauty had inspired, her inaccessibility trans- 
fiancee, Miss Hinton, is looking for you.” $ formed to adoration. 

That look and tone raised Rio Thurston to§ So Madeleine drove through the streets, emo- 
his feet, and pale and deprecating he stood be- $ tionless and calm, until she reached her home, 
fore the woman toward whom he felt his con- e and bent over the tiny bed whereon, enveloped 
duct had been an insult. : in a cloud of laces, slept her lately born child; 

He changed his position just in time, for the $ < perfect in every limb and curve, dimpled and 
curtains were swept aside, and the hostess, with } S flushed with slumber; ‘roses his cheeks, anda 
& bevy in her train, rustled in. s rose his mouth.” As Madeleine gazed upon her 

“Dear, dear Mrs. Grandon,” said Flora, in a Schild, the icy calm of her face shivered and 
tone that was actually fawning, ‘we are all; > broke up. You would scarcely have thought 
dying to hear you sing. Will you favor us?” {her capable of emotion before. But now 3 

The rest murmured acquiescence; and Made- $ paroxysm of tenderness transformed her whole 
leine, bowing her head in stately fashion, suf- ‘ aspect. Fearing to awaken the little one with 
fered herself to be led into the drawing room. 3 kisses, she hung over it, and caressed it a thou- 

She seated herself at the instrument, too well $ $ sand times with her eyes, which presently dis- 
accustomed to triumphs to remember the time tilled great round tears of love and pride, that 
when her voice had been patronized by those } falling down amid the laces, lay gleaming there 
who now held their breath to listen. Clear and $ like pearls worn by the oceanides. 
pure rose her splendid soprano, the notes bril-$ The months passed on, bringing but one 
liant as ice-drops, and just as cold. The para- change with them. A baffling and inexplicable 
lysis of soul that had fallen upon the singer, fever seized upon Clarence Grandon; it left 
evidenced itself more surely through the voice $ N him, taking with it whatever feeble glimmering 
than in any other direction. The heart had ; of intellect he had possessed; and he was n0 
ceased to find utterance through the music; but § longer fitted for the society of men. Made 
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leine performed her duty faithfully and rigidly, : Monsieur le docteur enters shortly; and Made- 
watching beside him night and day, until she } leine, striving for calmness, says, ‘Rochelle, 
left him lying cold and quiet, with that dignity : repeat to this’ gentleman what you would have 
death confers upon the weakest resting upon 3 said to me just now.” 
the handsome chiseled face. : Rochelle replies gloomily, ‘‘Madame asks a 

Madeleine’s sufferings through these weeks $ : question and eensists for an answer. I say— 
could not have been small; for when her task 2 my sister have a child wich was an imbecille, 
was ended, she came forth worn to a shadow, ; and so I learn de sign of one.” 
with heavy disks of purple about her eyes. $ «Do you hear her?” burst in Madeleine, 

A little while, however, and this passed away; ; scornfully. ‘*Hear what she would imply?” 
her pulse grew full and bounding once more;3} But the doctor looked sad and grave, and an- 
she felt as if a mill-stone had fallen from her 3 swered, 
neck; she had not hoped for so much happiness § 2 Mrs. Grandon, the woman is right. Your 
as her new-found liberty had brought her. She ; child will never be as other children are!” 
said to her soul, ‘‘I have been in the flames, 3 After this, life had no further misfortune for 
and have come forth scorched, it is true; but ; Madeleine. The weightiest blows that destiny 
bringing my child with me safe and unharmed.” 3 could inflict were feather strokes compared with 
And it cannot be denied that Madeleine thought : $ the awfulness of this affliction. 
whatever sacrifice she had made of her youth § Madeleine, yielding her fine house to her 
and womanhood, justified by the triumphs of 3 family, took her child and went to Paris. Per- 
the past and the hopes of the future. Looking 3 haps physicians—more skillful—would reverse 
down a vista of years, she saw for her child : the cruel verdict. The hope is in vain. And 
crowns of honors, manifold happiness; and in ; while Mrs. Blanchard sits in state at home, talk- 
this vision the pride and- ambition of her na- ; ing of her ‘dear daughter, Mrs, Grandon,” who 
ture, with its affections as well, found an outlet. } has gone abroad for her health, on every fine 

One dey her boy was not well, and she eat 3 day a carriage drives through the gay boule- 
with him in her arms, awaiting the physician's : vards of Paris, containing that daughter closely 
arrival. Near by sat Rochelle, engaged upon a$ veiled, with her boy beside her, whom many 
dainty bit of embroidery for her mistress’s idol. ; turn to look at, for hej is as fair as sunlight. 
Madeleine, after kissing her child over and$ Glancing under Madg@leine’s veil, you will see 
over, Calling it meanwhile her little angel, her § that though her face isytill young, her hair is 
perfect boy, added, ‘Do you know anything of § quickly turning gray, for) she knows the lovely 
children, Rochelle? Isn't my precious the least } child by her side will never comprehend her 
bit in the world backward?” § love—never know her for his mother—never, 

A disagreeable light came into Rochelle’s 3 it is probable, utter an intelligible sentence. 
eyes; but she returned no answer. Something } Let not the reader delude himself, th@§ be- 
in her silence irritated Madeleine, and she said 3 3 cause the marriage of Madeleine was in #0ime 
aie ““Why do you not answer me when : ; respects exceptional, that the result was sivi> 

speak?” Still Rochelle remained ominously ° larly so. The curse that inevitably attends 
silent. “Do you hear me?” iterated Madeleine, } marriages, where love is absent, always asserts 
trembling she scarce knew why. ; itself in some shape; but in her case God’s dis- 

Rochelle returned siowly and bitterly, ‘My $ approval was perhaps more visibly expressed. 
sister have a child who was a cretin, and ”»  § Yet amid the thick darkness of her great 

Madeleine, springing to her feet, gathered her 3 affliction shines one radiant gleam of light. 
boy to her bosom, and cried angrily, — not } Through it Madeleine has learned to look for- 
dare to speak such a wicked word again.” ; ward to that hereafter, when her Maker, no 

The other answered sullenly, ‘‘ When monsieur 3 longer unrelenting, shall bestow upon her child 
le docteur arrives madame sall ask of heem.” ; a soul as beautiful as his body. 
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T crave not a seat in the halls of a palace, } I crave not a gem from the myriads shining 
*Mid those who may boast of their fame and their worth; In radiant clusters on sea-coast and isle. 
SE pen prt {ak fr Remembrance to las i he Boome 
Of friends whose affections are dear to this heart, 
One beautiful wreath of her amaranth blossoms 
To whisper of Helen till life’s dreams depart. 4. A. B, 


Task for no garland that fame is entwining 
For thousands who bask in the light of her smile; 
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THE GAME OF FORFEITS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN. 


CHAPTER I. § the languid grace of his gestures, and the flash 

“Superrine! and the last!” : of his dark eye were just as irresistible as 

**T doom the owner, upon her honor and con- 3 ever. 
science, to say nothing which she does not; I think Fanny Archer was the only girl of 
mean for the space of three weeks next fol- her set who had not acknowledged the power 
lowing this evening; and as a pledge for the ; of Paul’s fascinations. Not that he was hand- 
fulfillment of her penalty, I will retain the § somer than other men, or, in fact, more talented, 
pawn myself. though he passed, especially among women, for 

With a quick and sudden movement thea singularly gifted person. But he possessed a 
speaker rose and gracefully seized the hand : strong will, unbounded ambition, and precisely 
which held a small emerald ring suspended } that temperament which made it impossible for 
over his head, and, in a way that was impera- him not to command, by his very presence, all 
tive without being rude, possessed himself of } weaker minds among whom he moved. And as 
the bauble and placed it deliberately upon his $ these were usually the multitude, he was of 
little finger. | come the acknowledged king of his set—a 

“Paul, you are not fair!” exclaimed the $ sovereign feared, though not beloved. 
young girl, hastily, and; for an instant, her: Fanny Archer was, as I have said, an excep- 
swelling lip and turbulent eye promised re- § S tion to the general rule. Her sprightly grace 
sistance. But Paul Ashley was not a man to; and piquancy, and her delicate and spiritual 
be braved. He had been thoroughly in earnest $ beauty attracted Paul, however; and her open 
in his determination to keep the ring, so much 3 insubordination to his rule only added zest to 
so, that he could afford to jest about it. his fancy. Upon this evening he was deter- 

“Indeed, Fanny,” she, said, “I’ve seen this 3 mined to make an effective coup. For atime 
ring upon half a doze, fingers within a month. $he fancied that he had done so; but scarcely 
There’s virtue in the seventh wearing, you { half an hour had elapsed before Fanny re- 
~—. ? appeared before him, gay and unruffied as ever, 

anny was as spirited as she was pretty. 3 and exclaimed, 
Seeing that resistance was useless, she replied, g “Tit for tat, sir! Here is something which 
pie light ae ‘you would give your eyes to possess, and which 

‘Very well; you can keep th if t red fi ith 
* tit a A of nr in ti, sie ¢ 7 she held nigh ao 4 ial 
She checked herself at the close of the speech, § upon ivory, set it an oval locket, and the whole 
however, as if recollecting her sentence, and ; 3 enclosed in a crimson velvet case. 
added, with a glowing flush of consciousness, ; Paul Ashley grew pale as death and drewa 
rs agi 8 give you — semblance of a; quick, hard breath. Sweeping a penetrating 
right to it by saying what Ido not mean. If I$ $ glance about him, he saw that a dozen were 
liked you, I should not om about your wearing } 3 § watching them; but it cost him an effort to 
the ring; but as it is N answer. 

Fanny didn’t complete the sentence. Her } “I’m not so certain about that. But what 
voice trembled with vexation, a tear came in are yom terms? I am willing to be fair with 
her eye, and she abruptly left the circle. you.” 

“Paul Ashley is a brute!” whispered more} ‘Promise to do whatever I bid you for the 
than orfe young man. ‘“He’s always teasing ; next three weeks.” 

Fanny Archer and setting up his authority over : ‘““What! submit myself to such a mad-cap 38 
her, as if he were her guardian or her grand- $ you?” 
father. He deserves booting.” 8 ‘*Even so.” 

But Paul, heedless of these scathing criti-3 “It is dangerous.” 
cisms, was busily engaged making himself} ‘Are you a coward?” 
me to the daughter of his hostess; and} You might require of me impossibilities.” 
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“In which case you would be reasonably ab-; As, on the morning after the party, Fanny 
solved.” \ sat in her own room, with the precious locket 
“I never saw & woman whom I thought in-} open before her, gazing upon the soft, saint- 
capable of abusing such power.” 3 like features therein enclosed, she felt a strange 
“That is not to the point.” $ desire to know the history of that singularly 
She held up his precious crimson case once : lovely being. The artist had well performed 
more. Paul’s eye flashed, his fingers tightened ; his labor, and the pictured face was one of 
as if to grasp it; but there was an air of com- 3 ; those, which, looking up from the insensate 
mand in her manner now which daunted him. : ivory, thrills one with a sense of life—of being. 

“Very well, I am a fool—but I promise it.” : Fanny felt the influence of the soul which had 

The promise had scarcely escaped Paul’s lips $ informed those sweet, truthful eyes, which had 
before he repented it. What, if she should ask : made the curves of the perfect mouth so soft 
him for the history of that picture? What, if— and flexible; and she had a dim consciousness, 
he could think of a thousand unendurable con- } which, if it had been explicitly translated, would 
tingencies. ? have read somewhat after this fashion: 

Paul and Fanny each went home, that night,; ‘If that girl is alive, I want to know her. 
with a new sensation. Fanny was, at heart, 3 We might be dear as sisters to each other. She 
truthful to a fault; but her reputation for wit, } is so truthful, so yielding—lI stronger, but more 
and the attention which she was wont to attract $ passionate, more wayward.” 
in society, had fostered a habit of saying, at} But Fanny was little given to moralizing. So, 
random, a thousand things which never came ; after a moment’s pensiveness, she said to her- 
from her heart. Paul’s energetic, though half- $ self, 
playful, rebuke of the fault had, at least, set § “I wonder if this is Paul Ashley’s fancy! 
her thinking about it; and she determined— } Who knows but he may have been in love some 
three weeks was not an eternity—scrupulously } time? I'll find out. I'll tease him. How I do 
to fulfill her obligation. She had a vague feel- } dislike that man’s conceit of himself! But for 
ing that it would be very stupid always to be : that—I’ll confess to-day what I never did be- 
sincere; but she would try it at any rate. ’ fore, even to myself—I might find him endur- 

As for Paul, he was in more serious trouble. ; able. Heigh-ho! how it will bore me always to 
Tt was not so much that he feared the arbitrary } say what I mean to him! It is such sport to fly 
exercise of Fanny’s power, though, in truth, ‘in the face of all his whims from mere contrari- 
he was not at all certain but the little witch } ness.” 
planned some severe revenge for his audacity,: Two days afterward she met Mr. Ashley. I 
which might humble him before her a good deal $ am not sure but they both looked embarrassed 
more than he cared to be humbled; but to feel Sat the meeting, but Paul was the first to regain 
himself, in the slightest degree, in the power of $ his composure. 
any one, and particularly of a woman, was a: ‘Good morning, Miss Fanny,” he exclaimed. 
sensation by no means pleasurable. Besides, : “I can hardly say I’m happy to see you, since 
had he not meant to read Fanny a lesson, and; one naturally doesn’t like to encounter one’s 
had she not turned the tables upon him? And$tyrant. Still I trust you are well, and find 
what man, with the heart of a man in his bosom, ‘ your character improving under your penance.” 
could ever bear to be outdone by a woman? ’ Really,” she replied, ‘I should think it were 

$ you who were doomed to truth-telling. I con- 
CHAPTER II. $ fess it would be delightful to assure you that 

Fanny had been secretly surprised at the; $ the meeting was equally a bore to me; but 
comparative readiness with which Paul had ac- : truth compels me to say otherwise. I’m really 
eeded to her demand. Of the history of the § almost—for the first time in my life—glad to 
locket she knew nothing, except, that, as she: >see you. I’ve been longing a an opportunity 
had been vehemently wishing, in the presence $ S of testing my power over you.” 
of one of her friends, for some revenge upon ; $ Paul smiled faintly. The assumption would 
Paul, he had taken it from his pocket and had ? ; have been pretty enough if there had been no 
said, ‘Here is something, Miss Fanny, which : trace of reality about it. As it was, it irked 
I doubt not will answer your purpose. I found him. 
it some time since, and fancy, from some cir- ? ; “T am yours to command,” he replied, with 
cumstances with which I am acquainted, that it 3 a mock-deferential bow. ‘But first let me re- 
may have been lost by Mr. Ashley. Try him ? * mind you, that, as I understand the spirit of 
with it.” g S your obligation, you are not at liberty to indulge 
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your whimsicality at my expense. Your request; his own ease instilled into his mind. It is 
must be a sincere one.” ; strange how much education has to do in 
‘“‘Whimsicality is a part of my nature,” she } making or marring the beauty of our lives.” 
replied; ‘‘and I may be as sincere in the indul- : Fanny looked up with a pleased smile. This 
gence of a whim as anything else.” $ leniency and generosity were so much more ge- 
““Very well. I simply put you upon your 3 nial than Paul’s usual arrogance and cynicism. 
honor.” “It is true,” shesaid. ‘ButI pity Ellen. She 
After that Fanny did not like to ask about’ is such a weak, confiding creature, it will have 
the portrait, as she had intended. It would ‘a bad effect upon her character, I’m afraid.” 
have seemed to betray too deep an interest in ; ‘Possibly not. It may arouse some dormant 
Mr. Ashley’s confidential matters. $ qualities, and make a stronger and better woman 
Paul had penetration enough to see that she $ of her. I hope so at least.” 
was checkmated; and suddenly it occurred to} The last was said with a sigh, which Fanny 
him that her power was, after all, not so very § did not quite understand. After a short pause, 
arbitrary, since it was bounded, upon all sides, } during which the thoughts of both had been 
by her pledge of truthfulness and her own : busy, Paul said, 
maidenly sense of propriety. ‘‘T am determined .to be even with you. Since 
“Really,” he said, in a rallying tone, ‘“‘you : you have put me to the test, though I believe it 
do not sustain your part with the spirit I anti- ; was unconsciously, let me retaliate. I am going 
cipated, Miss Fanny. I shall begin to think} to ask you a question, to which, a week ago, I 
you intend to make your office a sinecure.” $ should not have expected a truthful answer.” 
««By no means,” she replied, quickly. ‘‘From *“‘A very vile insinuation.” 
this time forward I appoint you the champion “Not in the least. You would have evaded 
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of the absent, the weak, the evil-bespoken. } me, put me off with pretty jokes and much ban- 
Keep ever a spare lance, sir knight, for the de- $ tering, and I should have ceased the play of wit 
fence of these, my retainers. Set your inge $ just as wise as I commenced it. But now I have 
nuity at work to devise excuses for them, and; hope of a better result.” 

use your eloquence to maintain their cause.: ‘Well then?” 


s 


Remember it is not the unfortunate only, but: ‘I will not ask you how a certain miniature 

the weak and the erring, whom you are to up- ; came into your possession; you might not like 

hold—and that not with scornful tolerance, but sto tell me. But I am very desirous to know 

with humble, earnest zeal.” 3 how much of its history you are aware of.” 
“T am shot with my own arrow,” exclaimed; Fanny hesitated. It was a strong temptation. 

Paul, after a moment’s pause. ‘Really, Miss; She replied at length, 

Fanny, you improve under my tuition.” ‘Quite as much, I presume, as you would 
“You may be blinded by your own vanity, } wish me to know.” 

sir! Teachers often are.” Paul bit his lip and looked very pale. 

" “You provoke me to ask if that is your: ‘Your answer is sufficiently indefinite. I am 
honest opinion, or simply put forth as a sug-; to understand that you do not wish me to know 
gestion.” $ anything about it.” 

“No. I have been heedless; a little self-cul- § Again Fanny hesitated. She wanted to make 
ture will doubtless do me good.” him feel that he was in her power. 
“Do you see,” broke out Fanny at last, inthe? ‘For the present, yes,” she replied. 

old vein, “‘how very stupid all this is making} ‘You may be aware that it is very painful for 
us? I wish we might go back to the old way $ me to be held in such suspense.” 
and talk nonsense, instead of making father} ‘I should judge that it might be.” 
confessors of ourselves, and weighing every’ ‘I thought we were getting friends, Fanny.” 
word in the balance. A truce to philosophy: No reply. 
and welcome a little downright gossip. Have} ‘How did it seem to you?” 
you heard how shamefully Phil Mountjoy has £ «Thad hardly thought about it.” 
behaved in breaking his engagement with Ellen$ ‘I am sorry to think you intentionally cruel.” 
Vane? Is it not strange that men can be so: “I don’t think Iam. You assumed the right 
devoid of honor and principle?” sto be my judge and award me sentence upo? 

Paul hesitated a moment before replying. 3 unexpected points. If I return the compliment 
“Philip has been unfortunately educated,” $ you ought not to complain.” 

he said, at length. ‘‘He has never had any; ‘You are giving me the benefit of a new sen 

stronger motive than the love of money and} sation.” 
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They were parting. Fanny offered her hand; There was but one thing to do. He must get 
and said, yout of this false position as soon as possible, 
“I would like to bespeak @ truce to all ill- He would scrupulously fulfill his promise; he 
fecling for the present. At the end of the three {was lawyer enough to be able to do it with 
weeks I promise to satisfy you: that is, if you < eredit, if not with eclat; he would find out from 
succeed in redeeming the picture.” : Fanny how much she knew about—he winced 
She smiled at the close of the sentence in a as he thought of that, and then he would tell 
friendly, playful way; and he replied, i Fanny that he loved her. Ah! but if Fanny 
“Ah! I see you are still bent on playing the ; knew all about that picture, what would she 
tyrant!” $ say to his love? 
There were ten days yet of the time remain- 
ing. For once he played the coward’s part, and 
SocreTy was excessively amused at the me- $ resolved to meet her as seldom as possible. 
tamorphoses in the character of Paul and: But this did not suit that young lady. She 
Fanny. ¢ did not choose that her penance should prove 
It was as good as a play, they declared, to{ only nominal, and she took care to see her 
see Paul lowering his pride so gracefully, and } victim as often as she could. She treated him 
defending with such chivalric zeal those whom : with candor and courtesy; her sweet, womanly 
a week ago he would have spoken of with scorn ; dignity and trustfulness made her more than 
and impatience. Aside from the entertainment } ever charming to Paul. 
of the thing, so many good qualities in his na-} At last the eventful day arrived. Fanny 
ture unfolded into bloom in the warmth of such S dressed herself simply but tastefully that even- 
genial feeling, that people began to love him in $ ing, wondering if Paul would call. She thought 
spite of themselves. 3 he would. Eight o’clock came, and nine, and 
As for Fanny, the young men scolded at first, } no Paul; and Fanny began to feel discouraged. 
"but presently they found that she had not lost : The little French clock on the mantle had struck 
quite all her piquancy, and the fact that it was {the quarter, and the half; and still no Paul. 
toned down to the mellowness of truth added a ; Fanny yawned, rose, and went to the mirror, re- 
very engaging charm to it; and presently it { touched her hair, broke a flower from a bouquet 
began to be discovered that, if Fanny was less $ and fastened it in her bosom, and then laughed 
fascinating than formerly, she was more lovable. } and called herself a silly girl to care for her 
. But how was it going with Paul individually? } looks, when she was just going to bed. 
Paul was not a man of the world, though he} But the bell rang; Fanny’s heart beat audibly, 
might have been; yet there was one chapter in 3 the door was opened and Paul entered. 
the book of his life, the leaves of which he kept} “*Good evening,” he said. ‘I am late, but I 
carefully pinned together. How much of it had $ dared not risk myself in your presence during 
ss . ‘ 
passed under Fanny’s revision? Since that last } this last hour of your tyranny. I was afraid 
interview this question had perpetually per- 3 you would not be able to resist the temptation 
plexed him. And, strange enough, it seemed 3 of humbling me. The time is out, I think.” 
to him that he cared less for the fact, that his} ‘You are mistaken,” she replied. ‘There 
cherished secret might have been ruthlessly {is yet an hour, it was later than this when the 
dragged to light, than for that other possibility, : forfeit was given. Moreover, your cowardice 
that Fanny might have been made acquainted {tempts me. What if I insist still upon my pre- 
With it. This discovery led to deeper self-ex- $ rogative?” 
amination, and with that came a strange reve-} Paul hesitated a moment. I do not know 
lation. Fanny was given to flirting; she did ; what good spirit prompted him, but, by a sud- 
net a speak the truth, at least when she : den inspiration probably, he said the only thing 
Jested; she fell, in fact, several degrees below } which could have helped him. 
his ideal standard of female perfection: yet Paul “I was a coward! I am such no longer. I 
loved her. And to be in the power of the woman trust you fully, Fanny. Administer whatever 
he loved! Paul, who had thought some time } test you please.” 
to cast his eye upon a flower which he might ; Fanny had not gotten over her curiosity about 
crush, and stooping very gracefully to lift the}the picture. She longed to ask for its history: 
drooping flower from its lovely stem and lay it } but how could she touch upon a subject which 
in his bosom! It seemed very strange to Paul $ might, for all she knew, be a painful one, which 
that fate should think of playing him such a} indeed she had reason to think was a painful 
shabby trick—he, Paul! But there he was. Sone, when he was so free, and trusted h@ so 
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implicitly, for his tone had been perfectly sin- 
cere? At last she replied, 

“There is something that I want to know 
very much, but I will not ask it till after ten: 
then we will consider the time out, and each 
accept our liberty again. After that, if you 
choose to answer my question, I shall consider 
it a very great favor.” 

‘And you do not forget that I have something 
to ask of you at that time?” 

No,” she replied, gravely. ‘‘But there is 
one thing I want you to tell me truthfully now 
while I can demand it. What made you think 
of exacting such a forfeit from me?” 

Somehow Paul had not intended it; he had a 


great deal of ground to clear up before he told 3 


Fanny the state of his affections; but a strange 
impulse woke up in his heart and took posses- 
sion of his tongue, and he said with emphasis, 

‘*Because I loved you, Fanny. Your cha- 
racter, with that one exception, seemed to me! 
the perfection of womanliness and beauty; but : 
I could not bear to hear your lips so frequently $ 
profaned with trifling and insincere words. I3 
meant, besides, to test your firmness and re- 
solve. Was the offence unpardonable?” 


Fanny’s face flushed very red, and she did; 


not answer. She was thinking of that picture. 
So was Paul: wondering if Fanny, in her heart, 
despised him, and would tell him so presently, 
when she got breath. 

In the silence the clock struck ten. 

Fanny looked up and smiled. 

“Tell me, Paul,” she said, ‘‘who is the ori- 
ginal of that picture. Is she living? 
are your relations to her, and can I ever know 
her and call her sister? I am sure I should 
love her!” Paul drew a long breath. 

“Then you know nothing of her?” he said. 

“‘Nothing whatever!” 

He was tempted to vow that she never should. 
But the experience of the past few weeks had 
done Paul good. He, too, had needed self- 
examination, self-discipline, and, somewhat to 
his surprise, had found that Fanny was capable 
of reading him a lesson. 


What ; 
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There was a moment of silence in whieh 
Paul’s face was very pale, and his eyes were 
shaded with his hand. At length he said, 

“You shall know all, Fanny, and then you 
shall tell me if you can love me. The original 
of that picture was my cousin. She was an 
orphan and my father’s ward. You can see 


3 that she was beautiful; her character was not 
; less engaging than her face. We were betrothed, 


and the union was considered a very desirable 
one for me; for she was wealthy. I was jealous 
and exacting—she the most unsuspicious and 
trusting creature in the world. A piece of 
girlish levity on her part gave me a momen- 
; tary pang, and I cruelly broke the engagement. 
3 Affairs became complicated, and I would not 
humiliate myself by seeking, or even accepting, 
 secanaliation, though I plainly saw myself in 
3the wrong. Indeed, had I not been, forgiveness 
pines have been easy. In a few months she 
sickened and died. I had murdered her. After 
: her death it was found that she had left me, by 
3 will, all her property. 
‘“‘You see, Fanny, what perfect man I am; 
{how competent to judge of the faults and fail- 
Sings of others, and pass sentence upon them! 
> Can you accept such a one as a lover, and, 
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§ by-and-by, as something dearer?” 

I think Fanny had never loved Paul until 
3 that moment. What his pride had failed to 
$do, his humility accomplished. Her heart was 
$ touched, and she laid her hand in his and said, 
° tearfully, 

“T will try.” 
It was not the response Paul had once dreamed 
3 of receiving in answer to such a question, but 
it satisfied him then. 

«‘And the picture?” she added. 

“‘You shall keep it, dear. It was carelessly 

lost, and I deserve to forfeit it. And your ring 
shall remain on my finger. To-morrow night I 
: shall place one upon yours.” 
’ The game of forfeits had a life-long result. 
3 Paul grew lovable, and Fanny grew truthful; 
;and the ring and the picture are among the 
> choicest of their family treasures. 
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BY MRS. 


Come, come, my early friends, 
I wish you ever near, 

To bring me back both youth and love, 
And oft a gladsome tear. 

We were so gay in our young days, 
Nor dreamed that doubt or care 

Could sever hearts that loved so well, 
With trifles light as air. 
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For those that in the church-yard slecp, 
The oft repeated pray er 

I nightly tell; and sadly weep 
The many buried there. 

Come, come, my early friends, 
I wish you ever near, 

To bring me back both youth and love, 
And oft a gladsome tear. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41. 


IV. HELEN ERSKINE. 3 “‘contrairy,” and likes to make a fuss, and 

We wish we could describe Helen Erskine. ® would come home and complain of the grass 
It is not enough to say that she was beautiful. ; ‘‘draggling” her so; and of feeling ‘‘the rheu- 
That she had dark blue eyes, golden hair, rosy $ matiz a-flying about her like a Jack-o-Lantern ;” 
cheeks, and a form of exquisite symmetry and Sand of her hard life, “a slaving and atiantng 
grace. For she might have had all these, and $ N so when her old bones ache so much,” whilst 
not been Helen. She reminded you of all things ; ’ Mrs. Martin sits frumped up at Murray House, 
happy and bright. Her presence influenced you § $ for all the world as if she was the lady of the 
like sunshine, or fresh breezes, or the songs of} place. But oh! if I only had ‘Clarissa Har- 
of birds at daybreak, or the fragrance of wild : lowe!”” Mamma would argue an hour with me, 
flowers in woods. Everything about her was § if I said a word about going for the book myself, 
natural and true. But, perhaps, the best way} and I should wish it still in manuscript in 
is to let her describe herself. We shall, there- $ Richardson’s desk before I got off. I know 
fore, lay before our readers extracts from a3 just how it would be: she’d say, ‘‘My dear, 
diary, kept by her, and which has come down ; there are plenty of books in your dear father’s 
to us with other family papers, from the period ¢ study, why don’t you read some of them?— 
of which we write. § they’d do you a great deal more good than 


Our first extract goes back to nearly a year : these silly novels.” And then I’d say, ‘But, 
before our story opens. ¢mamma, I don’t want to read ‘Montesquieu’s 
June 8th, 1774.—Ugh! what arain. Patter, : Spirit of Laws,’ I’ve read it till it’s taken all 
patter, patter, soak, soak, soak. A drizzling! the spirit out of me; and as for entertaining 
sort of rain, that says, ‘‘ Make yourself as com- $ ; ; books, the most entertaining papa has is Bur~ 
fortable as you can, for there will be no let; > ton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ All the rest: 


” 


up;” and as I look from my window across the $ are old musty law books, except that dreadful 
country, I see the gray watery haze enveloping : ‘Rapin’s England,’ in its huge folios, which is 
the whole landscape, I feel that I might as well 3 stupider still.” And then she’d say, ‘Well, 
accept the inevitable, for there is no going out § $I’m sorry, Helen, to see that you can’t live 
for me to-day. Now if I only had that volume § ‘without excitement.” And then, perhaps, (I 
of “Clarissa Harlowe” here, wouldn’t I cuddle $ 3 don’t know,) my respect for my dear mother 
up in the window seat and enjoy it! To think ; would prevent my saying anything more; but 
that it’s half a mile across wet fields, to Mur-:I should feel that I’m young, and have impa- 
tay House. I wonder, by-the-by, when the; tient blood in my veins; and should inwardly 
Murrays are coming back from Europe: when 3 fret for excitement of some kind, if it was only 
they do, I shall have to give up going to their Sto be out-of-doors with the fine rain drizzling 
library. Father says they are to bring back } on my face, and the damp air cooling my spirits. 
that son, of whom their housekeeper is always } Yes! I know how it would be. Dear mamma!’ 
talking. Poor Mrs. Martin! she thinks there is ; she is quite content to sit by the fire-side in 
nobody as good as a Murray. If I only dare; winter, and in the piazza in summer, and knit 
ask Martha to go and get Mrs. Martin to send ; ° and knit, till the click, click of her needles 
the book to me; but I really think I am more 3 ‘ almost drives me crazy sometimes. I really be- 
afraid of Martha than I ever was of anybody in $ lieve there isn’t a baby about, from Mr. Logan’s 
my life. Not that she’d mind the rain! Not wh ‘gon and heir, in fine cambric and embroidery; 
bit, for she’s only an amphibious animal at the ; ; down to the thirteenth child of poor Mrs. Brown, 

best, and enjoys paddling about in tucked- -up ; Sin its bright yellow flannel and homespun, that 
petticoat and ‘‘galoshes,” as she calls them, as : 3 Shasn’t poked its tiny toes through socks of 
much as a duck enjoys water; but then she’s § $mamma’s knitting, or hasn’t been covered up,. 
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ears and nose, in one of her baby blankets, or of Lord Trevor; or of her presentation at court, 
been aired in one of her warm, little hoods. A} when the king was so struck with her. But 
new baby is a godsend to mamma. But, dear } she was always placid, and followed Eleanor, 
me! if I could only coax her to let me run} her pet, wherever she went. What merry times 
across to Murray House for that book. There, } we used to have then, us two, still children, 
I knew how it would be. There goes Martha; though we were sixteen! It’s but two years 
pattering down the yard, over the wet grass, ago, and yet it seems an age. And I shall 
square and formidable, pouncing like a great} never see Eleanor again. Well, I can’t think 
hawk on the poor, half-drowned young turkeys} of that; of those long days of sickness, when 
that she wants to shelter, and getting oa toe two, with mamma, watched by her bed. 
pecked by the old hen whose little chicks she’s} side; and of that midnight; and of the day, just 
taking from her. What a hard, grim way she like this, when we laid her down with the drip- 
has of doing everything! She seems to have; ping rain on her coffin. No wonder Major Mur- 
no mercy in her kindness. Now I suppose that} ray couldn’t bear to stay, after that, in the old 
old hen will look upon her as her enemy for} house. But. he can’t be happy either, away 
life, when she’s only saving the lives of the ; from it; and I’m glad he’s coming back. I 
tiny, fuzzy, yellow-balls, and will put them in} used to be a pet of his. What stories he would 
a basket by the kitchen fire, and cover them up} $ tell of the old French war, of the bivouac in 
with a bit of old woolen shawl, and stuff them $ : ‘ the forest, and of the whoop of the Indians that 
with moistened Indian meal; and then, as she } ‘ often startled them from their beds in the night! 
marches about the kitchen, ‘on household} Two years! I shall get the blues if I stay up 
thoughts intent,” she will answer their piping ; here any longer, so I’ll run down to mamma, 
‘peep, peep, peep,” in a tone as near like their ; and we’ll try to decide whether the socks for 
own as she can make it. Heigho! What sport; the next baby shall be blue or pink. 
poor, dear Eleanor Murray and I used to have,} June 11th.—Such a provoking thing! I wish 
at Murray House, on rainy days, rummaging } ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe” was at the “bottom of the 
in the attics, and dressing up in old-fashioned } Schuylkill. How was I to know, forsooth! that 
sacques, such as Lady Murray, her grand-: Hector Murray, Esq., was to come, like a ghost, 
mother, had in Queen Anne’s time! How we ; on some stormy night to Murray House. I had 
used to drag them out of their moth-eaten { seated myself so comfortably in the deep win- 
trunks, fix ourselves before the old mirror, { dow ledge of the library, this morning, intend- 
turn around and around to see how we looked, ; ing to read; but the sweet summer sun came 
and then walk into the parlor, where Eleanor’s} glinting down so brightly through the green 
aunt sat in state! What charming stories she} leaves of the huge old elms, by the window, 
used to tell us of the times when she and her} making a fret-work of gold on the grass and in 
sister, when they were on that visit to their} the room; and the bright periwinkles turned 
cousins in England, wore this or that dress, } their dewy blue eyes up to me, from their green 
went to this or that ball, and had this or that } bed below; and the oriole sung and swung in 
beau! Dear Miss Gloriana! How she must } his nest from the tree; and the little, brown 
have changed from the gay, flirting belle of her } house-sparrow, that had his home in the rose- 
youth, to the quiet, dignified old maid! They ; ‘ bush, hopped about on the ground, perking his 
say she and Lord Trevor were in love, but that } head around so saucily; why, how could I read? 
the match was broken off, nobody has ever} The morning was like a beautiful poem, and as 
known why: but that’s how she never married. I looked and looked, a feeling of unutterable 
She always used to sit in that one chair by the$ content came over me. So I coiled myself up 
fire-place, summer and winter, and her greatest 3 in the window-sill, which is a capital seat, for 
‘effort was to put her hand up to the bell-rope ; ‘ the walls at Murray House are three feet thick, 
to ring for a servant. I think I never saw her} and resting my head on my knees, which I had 
without her gloves and her little work-bag. {clasped with my arms, I forgot all about the 
What a picture she was! Always so erect, } book, which I had been so anxious to have for 
never leaning against the antiquated, straight- 3 the last three days. Presently, the library door 
backed chair, but sitting as she had been taught } opened, and, supposing it to be good Mrs. Mar- 
to do when she was at boarding-school in Eng-{ tin, I did not move. The door was closed in & 
land, her gloved hands crossed on her work-bag } * moment again, and I felt no curiosity or con- 
that lay in her lap. I sometimes wondered} cern, till I heard my own name mentioned, 
what she thought of; whether of that nephew, and a man’s voice ask, ‘‘Helen Erskine! and 
away in London, she talked about so much; or! who’s Helen Erskine? Oh! I remember, lawyer 
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Erskine’s daughter, that Eleanor used to write 
about, and I’ve heard my aunt describe as such 
a wild slip of a thing.” Mrs. Martin’s reply 
was so low that I only heard the words, ‘‘read” } 
and “library,” and ‘her father is Judge Erskine ; 
now.” Then again came the man’s tones. ‘Oh! : 
no, let her have as many books as she wants. 
Only, if you can, suggest to her to take them } 
home with her to read. I hate the very sight : 
of ribbons.” And directly I saw my Lord Para- } 
mount striding down the avenue, with great ; 
black Carlo at his heels. So this was Hector 
Murray, the ‘‘my son, Hector,” of pompous } 

Major Murray, and ‘the brother Hector” of } 
dear Eleanor. I don’t like him. What business 
had he to suppose that I should continue to fre- § 
quent the library, after I knew he had returned? 
No hint would have been needed from Mrs. 
Martin; and I’ll not take his books either. I’m , 
“a wild slip of a thing,” am I? I wonder what . 
fascination he thinks there is about himself to 
make it necessary to ‘‘suggest” to me to read § 
at home. And then, too, I can’t bear a man ; 
who isn’t kind to animals. Poor Carlo, who : 


evidently remembered him, though it’s been 
years and years since they met, went jumping 
and bouncing around him, now pulling his coat 


skirt, then springing in front of him, all the 
time eager for some little notice, which his high 
and mighty master never gave. He isn’t a bit 
like dear Eleanor. They talk of the Murrays 
as a handsome race, but, for my part, I think 
Eleanor, who favored h@r mother’s family, was 
the best looking. I’d rather be descended, too, 
from the old Norsemen, which her mother was, 
than from the Dutch Murrays, though they did 
become kings of the Isle of Man. Yes, it was 
nobler to be a martyr in the grand old days of 
Queen Elizabeth, as Eleanor’s maternal ancestor 
was, than to lord it, by brutal force, over poor, 
degraded serfs, as the Murrays and Erskines 
did, in those dreadful dark ages. What a fine 
eld face Eleanor’s great grandfather had! And : 
how he used to kindle up, when he talked of $ 
those heroic times, when his ancestor laid down $ 
his life at the stake! His grandson doesn’t } i 
look a bit like him. I waited till the conceited } 

fellow was out of sight, and then hunted up : 

Mrs. Martin. I told her I regretted that my ‘ 
being there, that morning, had made young Mr. 
Murray uneasy, as I should certainly not fre- 
quent the library now that he had returned; ; 
that I had replaced the book I had been read- $ 
ing; and before the good soul could collect her : 

faculties, which I had scattered by my hot tem- ; 
per, I was off. I’m too sorry, now, that I took : 

any notice of the affair at all: it was both ‘ 
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* ing’s chat, with her, would be! 


i tired myself to death: 
éleft but sketching. Now I know that I draw 


childish and undignified. Mamma did not seem 
to think the thing a matter of any importance; 


‘ but it wasn’t to her it was ‘‘suggested”’ to read 


at home. ‘A wild slip of a thing” indeed! 
Mamma says she could have told me that the 
Murrays had come back, if she had thought of 
Father heard of it, yesterday, in town. 
They are staying there till they get rested, and 
till their things are unloaded from the ship; for 
it seems they have brought home a quantity 
of beautiful furniture and some fine pictures. 
Father is to call upon them to-day. ‘You'll see 
a great deal of them, my child,” said mamma, 
‘‘for they’re our nearest neighbors of the gen- 


try; and you know you’re a pet with both Major 


But if I see much of 
I should like, 


Murray and his sister.” 
them, they’ll have to come here. 


* indeed, to kiss the dear, good old major, for 


he’s a darling soul, though he is so pompous. 
And as for Miss Gloriana, what a treat a morn- 
How she could 
tell all about the newest fashions, and what 
books are out in London, and who’s the toast 
at court! But that Hector I detest, and I hope 
I'll never see him again. 

Vv. MASTER. HECTOR GOT HIS PORTRAIT 

TAKEN. 


HOW 


WE give another scrap from the diary. 

June 14th.—Well, I’ve had my revenge on 
Hector Murray, Esq. It was too good. I can’t 
help laughing now when I think of it. Serves 
him right, though, for coming to Murray House 
at all, and keeping me out of the library, which 
both Eleanor and her aunt said I should always 
use. Besides, I can’t see Miss Gloriana, dear, 
darling old maid! half as much asI wish. How 
glad she was to meet me again, when mamma 
and I drove in, yesterday, to callon her! But 
she needn’t have apologized for her nephew 
being out. I have seen him once too often 
already. ‘A wild slip of a thing” indeed! 
But I’ve had my revenge to-day. I got up this 
morning, and said to myself, What ami I to do 
with no books to read? I tied up the vines 
in the garden, and snipped off dead roses; I 
played over my small stock of music, but my 
poor piano jingles terribly after that splendid 
one at Murray House; and I walked till I had 
so I had no resource 


miserably, in a sort of Chinese style: still it 
; was some kind of amusement, and as it was @ 
, charming day, I took my portfolio and pencils, 
and went down to the Schuylkill. How beauti- 
ful it was, from the rock overlooking the river: 
the rapids above, the island down the stream, 
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and the calm, lustrous water sleeping in the; all comes from the terrible habit I have of 
quiet sunshine! So I “executed” water birds } ; speaking to everybody, just as the whim seizes 
and hemlocks and jagged gray rocks and moss-; me. He may call me now “a wild slip of a 
covered stumps, and the Schuylkill forming a} thing” as much as he likes. We’re even, at 
dusky pool under the shadow of the cliff where ; any rate. I called him ‘my good fellow,” and 
I stood; and, being dissatisfied with all, I : I wonder how his High Mightiness liked that. 
gathered my materials and went around to} June 15th.—He has been here. He came out, 
see how the picturesque old mill would look} with his father and aunt, to call on us. The 
on paper. It was such a glorious day! The; major and Miss Gloriana rode in their coach, 
afternoon sun looked askance over the round $ and he attended them on horseback. They are 
shoulder of the hill opposite, and then came} to move out for good, next week, and then, the 
slanting down the rift in the valley, throwing : major said, they hoped to see much of us. He— 
a golden light over one half of the water, while } the son, I mean—is not such a bad-looking youth 
the other was dark with the wooded shadows. } after all: at least his horseman’s dress quite be- 
The brown, creeper-covered mill took a deeper : came him. I think, too, he is quite as much 
color from the, declining sun, and, as I was} like his grandfather as like the Murrays. He 
drinking in all this beauty, a little boat came $ has the same winning smile that Eleanor had. 
gliding around a head-land. It was just the : Poor fellow! I pitied him, when he first came 
picture that I wanted. The uplifted oar of the} in. Papa had told us, the night before, that 
rower, with the water falling from the blade in’ they were coming out: so I was prepared for 
glittering diamond drops; the slouched hat and : them; and mamma says nobody can be more 
bright red shirt; a small boy lazily trailing his $ self-possessed than I can, when I wish to be 
hand in the river; the golden sunlight and dark } $so. I felt myself color a little, but that was 
shadows; and above all, high overhead, a soli- all. As for him, he blushed like a peony, and 
tary hawk floating idly. The boat soon stopped, : was so embarrassed he could scarcely make his 
and I saw fishing tackle being prepared. It was: compliments. For a long time, whenever I ad- 
exactly in the proper spot. -I was breathless ; dressed him, he blushed and stammered like a 
with fear lest it should move; so I called out to} boy. I see he doesn’t know that I overheard 
the man, “If you will stay just as you are, my : him at Murray House. He thinks only of the 
good fellow, for a few minutes, I will give you ; * ridiculous figure he cut being ‘‘taken.” I hope 
a shilling.” He looked around, as if he did not : it will be a good lesson to him. The young men 
quite understand me; but on my repeating the : pa are so vain, now-a-days, that they want snub- 
request he answered politely enough, “Very? bing. He is not a fool, though, if he is awk- 
well, Miss.” I sketched more rapidly, and $ ward. No, I can’t call him awkward either; he 
better, than I had ever done before; and ina ; is only abashed. He talks well, even eloquently. 
few minutes I had finished, and called out, § Somehow, I don’t believe he has so much of the 
“Thank you, now I’ve done, and here is the § silly Murray pride, as his father has. When 
shilling.” I did not look up, but went on, add-$ he spoke of his grandfather, to-day, the tears 
ing a line here and a shade there, and did not ; ‘almost came into his eyes. ‘I am glad you 
notice my lay figure till he stood before me. In? ; : loved him,” he said to me; “there are no such 
fact, I scarcely noticed him then, so occupied } Nestors now, Miss Erskine; what judgment he 
was I with my unusual success, till, on handing $ ‘had! what a heroic soul! ah! he was one who 
him the money, I caught such an amused ex- $ could have died for his country!” 

pression in a pair of very handsome dark eyes, : June 30th.—I have been to Murray House. 
while the figure, that had looked ordinary § $ We all went over there to dinner yesterday. 
enough when seated in the boat, gradually, to : ‘The Chews, Logans, and the rest of our set 
my astonished vision, changed to grace itself. § ‘were there; and Sally Norris, that ‘wild slip 
Then the truth flashed upon me. I had paid § Sof a thing,” as young Mr. Murray called her: 
Wector Murray, Esq., a shilling to be “taken.” : he seems to have a fancy for the phrase. I 
I was too amazed to do anything but gape, with } wondered who would take me in to dinner. I 
my mouth and eyes wide open; and before I had $ \ expected the heir of the house to lead out Miss 
recovered myself, he was in the boat again. ; $ Sally, as her family has had a Speaker of the 
Well, I am not sorry. What business had he} Assembly; but lo! it was poor me that he offered 
to be going about, under false pretences, with } for: I suppose because his aunt, or father, told 
a red shirt and slouched hat? I had seen the him we were their oldest friends. I wonder if 
men from the mill in just such a costume a3 all young girls are such arrant flirts as that 
dozen times. Mamma is horrified, and says it! Miss Legree. Or is it because she’s partly 
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French? I should like to know if they’re all; cold, haughty indifference sent him from her 
as forward as she is. It was, ‘Oh! Mr. Mur-? side in despair. Throughout the summer, the 
ray,” till I got ashamed for her: I’m sure the ‘winter, and the spring, he had wooed her per- 
young gentleman, even if he’d been less con- } sistently; yet up to the time at which our story 
ceited, must have noticed it. Then to see how } opens, without gaining any real foothold. Just 
she handled her eyes! I’m not astonished that as he thought he had secured her, she was off: 
young Mr. Murray ‘hates the very sight of { it was the old chase of the butterfly over again. 
‘ribbons,” if that’s the way he’s been made love ; A dozen times he vowed never to go near her: 
to by the girls. He was very civil to me though. $ : she was heartless, she was a coquet, she only 
Not that he was rude to Miss Legree either; but, § ’ made sport of him. But, somehow, he never 
through all his politeness to her, I think I saw } could keep these resolutions. 
that he was annoyed. I believe he looks on me : On one subject, however, they thought entirely 
asreserved. He said as much, indeed, in a half- ; alike. The difficulties between the colonies and 
doubtful way. I did not talk much, it is true: } mother country were rapidly approaching a cri- 
I thought he might do that himself. He shan’t } sis; and Hector was enthusiastically on the side 
have any grounds for regarding me, after this, of America. How could a generous heart, like 
as a “wild slip of a thing.” I suppose I am, $ : ’ Helen’s, be other than patriotic also? She sym- 
as mamma says, too free sometimes. But I hate } pathized, from her very organization, with what- 
hypocrisy, and I have high spirits: surely we } ever was noble, heroic, or in favor of freedom. 
can’t always be prim! In the evening they } The knowledge that Major Murray and Judge 
asked me to sing. I tried to beg off, but Major $ Erskine leaned to the parliament, by prevent- 
Murray wouldn’t hear of it; and his son, very : ing an exchange of sentiment with them, drew 
politely, came and turned the leaves for me.$these young people closer together. Often, 
The major was profuse of compliments; and so$ when Hector was with Helen, he forgot even 
was his son, for that matter; but these young ; his suit, in dilating on the wrongs of his country. 
men seem to think they must flatter us girls, $ At such times, her earnest attention, the rising 
whether or no, poor things! Still, Hector, as } color on her cheek, her heaving breast, and her 
they call him, has a way of saying a graceful ; : kindling eye, would have flattered most men 
thing, which is quite different from other young } with the opinion that she loved them; but 
men. I suppose a London education does im-$ Hector had no vanity of this description, and 
prove the manners. But for that matter, he’ ‘he attributed her emotion, justly, to her pa- 
has been in Paris too; and he quite raved about triotism. There was no quicker road, indeed, 
the dauphiness, who is said to be the most beauti- § ’ to Helen’s heart, than to speak of whatever was 
fulwoman in Europe. I call her the dauphiness, $ ; * noble and good. 
but she is queen now. He tells methat,insome: Helen was his only confident in regard to his 
things, I resemble Maria Antoinette. ‘You both : military pursuits. She had long known that he 
have the same air of high courage,” said he. } was drilling a company in anticipation of a war. 
That seems to me to be a queer compliment: to } But her nature was more sanguine than his: she 
tell a woman she is courageous. But I do be- ’ could not believe that England would persist in 
lieve lam. I was never afraid even of ghosts. oppression; and she had never supposed, there- 
I suppose I’m an Alrunen maiden, as young Mr. é fore, that this scheme of Hector would be known 
Murray called me, and that’s why I like the old at Murray House. The intelligence of the battle 
Vikings so much. I certainly shall like him 3 of Lexington, which her father brought out, on 
better than I ever expected to, if he will look the very day that Hector was disinherited, first 
more as he did to-night, more like his grand- § : made her think of the peril he ran. She was 
father, like a young Viking himself. 3 too well aware of Major Murray’s opinions, and 
had too much faith in the patriotism of his son, 
Here we abandon the diary. It is not fair to } ; to doubt that there would be a quarrel. The 
quote further from it. It has answered our $ very thought took away her breath. She knew, 
purpose, we hope, of giving a truer idea of the § ‘ also, that her father would take Major Murray’s 
fair Helen, than any description of ours could | side. He had seemed terribly excited at dinner, 
have done; and it has told in what way an ac- } more so than she had ever seen him; and had 
quaintance began, which soon ripened, on one once made an allusion, which she thought could 
tide at least, into love. The piquancy of Helen’s ; only apply to Hector, and to some knowledge of 
manner had a fascination for Hector which he ; his late military pursuits. She felt as if every- 
could not resist. At times, he flattered himself thing, suddenly, had become dark around her. 
she was not insensible to him; but again her} War, always terrible, appeared to her now more 
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terrible than ever. And yet, how could it be; should consider it dishonorable to sue directly 
averted? A strange depression seized her. She g for Helen’s love: and that approval had not yet 
sought a secluded arbor, at the bottom of the ; been given, nay! it would now never be given. 
garden, and, burying her face in her hands,} But all this, which he ought to have con- 
gave way to tears. ; ; sidered, he did not think of now. He saw 
Suddenly she heard a step close beside her, ; Helen before him, evidently in distress; and, 
and, looking up, beheld Hector. $in the impulse of the moment, he placed his 
hand on the garden palings, leapt lightly over, 
Vi- THR INTERVIEW, Sand followed her. Had he looked around first, 
Ir is impossible to describe the feelings of ; he would have discovered that the judge, at that 
Hector as he left his father’s dining-room, they ; instant, was coming out on his front door-step, 
Were so various, and even conflicting. But a : and had observed him; and that, with lowering 
burning sense of injustice soon obtained the 3 brow and hasty strides, the incensed parent was 
mastery of all others. His pride and anger } starting to intercept him. The gardens, hov- 
rose against the cruel decree which banished} ever, were extensive; the arbor was at the 
him. : furthest point front the house; our hero was 
For this reason he did not stop to bid even ; close to Helen; and so a few minutes were left to 
his aunt farewell, thongh, as he passed the 3 the young people before they were interrupted. 
north parlor, he heard her sobbing within. ; We have said that Helen had already reached 
Nor did he seek the stable for his horse. ‘I the arbor, when, suddenly, she heard a step 
will take nothing with me,” he said, hotly. ‘1% beside her, and, looking up, beheld Hector. 
will carve out my own destiny.” 3 Though he was, at that moment, uppermost in 
He was soon in the high road. The evening } her thoughts, he was the last person she had 
sun was setting behind the wooded hills; the $ expected to see. She gave a start and scream, 
western sky was a blaze of golden glory; the 3 and tried to avert her face, remembering her 
Schuylkill glowed, in the reflection, like a river 3 tears and why they had been shed. 
of Paradise. A few late apple-blossoms floated; Helen,” said Hector. 
lazily down. All was quiet and serene. ; “I am going away, perhaps forever. You 
The calm scene, combined with his rapid ; have heard that there has been a battle, haven't 
pace, sensibly soothed his thoughts. His anger } you?” 
died out and gave place to regret. ; The hands fell from her face at these words, 
Suddenly he became conscious that he was: and she looked quickly up, her eyes shining 
approaching Erskine Place, and, fer the first } with tears. 
time since his altercation with his father, he: ‘Going away? To join the army?” she cried, 
remembered Helen. ; breathlessly. “Oh! Hector, what will your 
And yet, in reality, it was her influence, un- : father say?” 
consciously to himself, which had led his steps 3 He had seized her hands, and now stood, 
in that direction. There were two ways of : holding both of them in his, and gazing ear- 
reaching the city from Murray House, one of  nestly down into her face. Her eyes fell be 
which passed by Erskine Place; and this one, * fore that ardent gaze, while the blushes rose 
from long habit, he had taken now, though the$to her very forehead. She made an effort to 
other was really the shorter. Just as he saw : withdraw her hands; but Hector forcibly re- 
where he was, he beheld Helen pass down the ; tained them. 
garden walk, her eyes on the ground, evidently 3 «‘T have been disinherited,” he said. 
seeking the arbor where he and she had passed{ Helen gave a sudden start, which he misin- 
so many happy hours. terpreted; for, dropping her hands, he said, 
Had Hector stopped to reason, the last thing } bitterly, 
he should have done, under present circum- “Yes! I am a beggar now, to be shunned by 
stances, would have been to seek Helen. But $ everybody.” 
twenty two is not an age where reason is always} He folded his arms across his chest, as he 
paramount. Whatever right he might have had, ; spoke, and looked down on her reproachfully. 
an hour ago, to press his suit, his being disin- ‘Oh! Hector,” cried Helen. 
herited had totally altered his relations to her. Even yet his proud, sensitive soul misinter- 
For now he could offer her nothing but beg- ; preted her. , 
gary; now he could bring her only his father’s} ‘I have given up all for my country, he 
curse. He had told his aunt, that, until Judge : said, ‘‘I have even risked a father’s curse, and 
Erskine had approved of his addresses, he ; there is no one now to care for me.” 
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He turned on his heel, as he spoke, and was; Murray,” he said. ‘And yet you steal in here, 
about to leave.her. like a thief, to persuade my daughter to dis- 
But, at sight of his unaffected misery, Helen} grace her name! Not a word, sir,” he cried, 
sprang up and caught him by the arm. ° in a voice quivering with passion, as he saw 
“Oh! no, no, we all care for you,” she cried. } that Hector was about to deprecate this accu- 
With what a look he turned on her! N sation. “IT saw it all. I have heard, to day, 
“And do you care for me?” he said. ‘Oh! § S that you had long been plotting, in secret, 
Helen, it is parting from you that is so dread- 3 3 against your king; and he who will betray his 
ful. You know how I love you. Say that my} monarch, will not scruple to betray others. 
love is returned and I will bear my lot cheer- Begone, sir!’ 
fully.” : He stamped his foot, as he spoke, and im- 
This passionate avowal came upon Helen so $ 3 periously waived off Hector, who advanced to 
unexpectedly, that, even if other thoughts had : expostulate. 
not overmastered her for the time, she would’ The young man hesitated, even yet, for an 
have been unable to analyze the nature of her : instant. His blood boiled at the taunts of the 
regard for Hector. In her virgin innocence § judge. To any one but Helen’s father, or in 
she had regarded him in the light of a brother, $ any presence but that of a woman, his answer 
often wishing that he stood in that relation to would have been a mortal defiance. Even as it 
her; and the grief she felt now at his departure, } was, and though conscious that he had acted 
and at his quarrel with his father, she would $ 3 imprudently, he could not think of bearing such 
doubtless, if she had thought of it at all, have ? language in silence. It was due to himself, at 
attributed entirely to this sisterly sentiment. ; least, to defend himself, as far as he could, from 
But all she realized, now, in relation to the: the baser imputations of the judge. He longed, 
matter, was the conviction that his suit was } * too, by the delay even of a minute, to catch an- 
one to which she would never be allowed to other look from Helen, so as to be assured, 
consent, and that, therefore, it would be cruelty } that, in spite of her father’s anger, she was not 
to give him hope. wholly indifferent to him. But the violence of 
What she would have said we cannot tell, $the incensed parent forbade all explanation, 
however, for at this moment a nervous hand, : forbade even this little delay. It became evi- 
seizing Helen’s arm, flung her away from the ; dent, that, if Hector remained even for a mo- 
young man’s side. Both the daughter and § ment, the judge, in the extremity of his rage, 
Hector recognized, at the same instant, Judge ? : would strike him. Helen, foreseeing this, wound 
Erskine, who had approached unheard. : ’ her arms around her father, and darted an im- 
Usually, the judge was placid and courteous $ ; ploring look at Hector. It was not such a look 
to a fault. His profession had taught him to {as the lover had longed for: it was only a wild 
control his features to an extent not common ; look of terror and entreaty; but he could not 
with other men. But the angry father now $ disobey it. Though it left him smarting with 
stood there, interposing between his daughter § : the brand of dishonor her father had fixed upon 
and the young man, with a frown on his brow, $ him, though it gave him no indication, not even 
and his tall, thin figure seeming to dilate to $ the slightest, of the character of her own sen- 
twice its ordinary height. One hand held Helen $ : timents, he was forced to yield to it. He turned, 
behind him, the other was raised at Hector, the $ and, leaping the fence, was on the high road, a 
forefinger pointing threateningly. 3 moment after, on his way to the city. 
“You call yourself a man of honor, Hector ? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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"TIS NOT THE VALUE OF THE GIFT. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


*Tis not the value of the gift q A rose-bud culled by us when first 
That Friendship’s hand may tender, The showers of Spring unfold it, 
Although it be rich jeweled gems May seem itself a worthless thing, 
Of costless price and splendor, And fade while yet we hold it; 
That wins the heart’s pure, truest love, Yet ’tis a type of honest love, 
Or wakes a fond emotion; And may become a token 
The simplest flower may be the means From heart to heart of ardent vows, 
To claim a life’s devotion. That never shall be broken! 








A STORY OF COUNTERPARTS. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





A quiet, uneventful life was mine until I left § ¢member what you promised! I'll have you 
the shelter of my father’s roof in Gorham, and § took up for it as shure as my name’s Diggins! 
accepted the desk of a book-keeper in the whole- § ‘I'll larn you better than to deceive a trusting 
sale clothing establishment of Shears & Pres- widder woman in that way! You desateful 
cott, in the busy little city of Weston. $ hypocrite!” 

But there, one fine afternoon in October, just} ‘‘Madam, you insult me! I ” 
in the midst of the Indian summer, I invited § ‘Oh! it looks well for such as you to stand 
Lillie Prescott, with whom I was very nearly in$ on your dignity! Mighty lofty, all to once! 
love, to walk in the park with me. $ You’ve forgot the cream flapjacks I used to 

Her little hand in its delicate primrose-colored make you, and the kisses you used to give me 
glove rested on my arm, her black eyes were ; every evening after the rest of ’em was gone to 
lifted to my face. I felt particularly tender and $ bed! You’ve forgot the half-dozen shirts I made 
confidential, and at peace with all the world. ; you, and never charged youacent! You've for- 
s vag oe 4 the gorgeousness of the $ got that you solemnly promised that you’d marry 

istant hills, clothed, as they were, in their $ 3 me last Tuesday morning! You've forgot that, 
mantles of crimson foliage, when I was brought } have you?” 
to a stop by hearing my name pronounced ina’ ‘‘Yes—yes—I never! no!” stammered I, drop- 
tone neither sweet nor agreeable. ping Miss Lillie’s arm in consternation. 

“Mr. Smith, I'll jest trouble you to stop a? ‘Do you dare to deny it?” cried she, in a rage. 
minnit!”’ “Yes; forever and a day afterward!” I roared 

I looked up. A woman of fifty, or there-3 out. “Do you think I would marry an old ter- 
about, effectually blocked up the sidewalk be- 3 ; magant like you? I’d sooner wed my grand- 
fore us; indeed her proportions were colossal. } mother!” 

If ever I have seen the personification of in-; I saw the fire flash up in her eyes. The 
dignation, I saw it in her expressive counte-$ widow was waxing dangerous. I dodged the 
nance. 3 reticule she aimed at my head, and fell over 

‘“‘Madam?” I exclaimed, retreating a little } backward as she charged upon me with her 
from the battery of flashing gray eyes which $ half-mourning parasol. Miss Lillie turned and 
she brought to bear upon me. ‘fled. I thought discretion the better part of 

#*You needn’t madam me!” cried she, waxing 3 valor, so I leaped over a garden fence near at 
redder. ‘I'll jest trouble you to settle this little § hand, and was immediately attacked by a large 
bill!” And she thrust an ominous piece of paper } watch-dog that sprung out of a kennel near by. 
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before my eyes, which read, substantially: 1 seized a dahlia pole, and, hurling it at the 
Ricnarp Smirn to Mrs. Jox1ana Diaaiys, Dr., ; belligerent, made good my escape by fording a 
For six months’ board, - - - - - - $96.00 3 :duck pond and reaching the next street, from 
For “ ‘6 washing, - - - - - 12.00 which I hurried home at the best pace I could — 
—__.._—«qS: command 
$108.00 ; I was resolved that I would not remain in 
I returned the bill to her. $ Weston a day longer. Evidently there was in 
“I owe you nothing, madam. I never saw: the city some other Richard Smith, for whose 
you before in my life.” 3 notorious self I was mistaken. 


“You needn’t lie to me!” cried she, setting: I penned a hasty note to my employers— 
her arms akimbo. “I hain’t kept a genteel’ giving my reasons for leaving them—packed 
boarding-house fifteen year for nothing, sir! $ ; ‘my trunks, paid my board, and, marking my 
You'll either fork over on the spot, or I’ll take § ’ baggage “R’p Smita, New Hampron,” I en- 


the law!” ’ tered the cars for the locality specified on my 
“Take it,” remarked I; ‘you’re welcome ; trunks. 
to it.” : In selecting New Hampton as my destination, 


“You think to sarse me, young man! Re-'I had no very definite purpose in view; but in 
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A STORY OF COUNTERPARTS. 143 
a place of its size I had no doubts of being able } street; and, mechanically, I alighted and lifted 
to secure some lucrative situation, and the office ; $ out my companion. i 
of “Boots” was better, if I could be left unmo- ; The hall door was flung open. The clasping 
lested, than the station of President, if I must} hand of the young lady drew me within the 
lose my identity, and be attacked by viragos in ; vestibule—her musical voice called softly, at 
the streets. $ the door of a boudoir, 

It was near noon of the next day when the “Alice! Richard has come!” ‘ 
train whirled up to the depot at New Hampton. Instantly the door flew open, and a dark- 
I alighted, and was hastening down the plat-$ haired, beautiful woman came forth. She gazed 
form to look after my baggage, when I saw a: at me an instant with unutterable tenderness, 
young lady, in a brown silk walking dress, and then embraced me, with a mingling of 
earnestly regarding me. As she caught my $ fervor and shyness absolutely bewildering. 
eye, she threw up her veil and sprung toward § Verily, I was a favored individual! 
me. As the veil swept back it revealed the } An elderly gentleman, supporting himself by 
loveliest face I had ever looked upon. I hada cane, now came forward and saluted me, 
never even dreamed of anything half so beauti- calling me his ‘‘dear son,” and cutting short 
ful. In involuntary admiration I stood still. j everything I attempted to say by his joyful 
She threw herself into my arms—her arms fell } yolubility. 
around my neck—her velvet cheek touched The folding-doors separating the sitting-room 
mine—and such a kiss as she planted full on} and parlors were thrown apart. I heard the sub- 
my lips! My face was in a blaze. I felt as if} dued hum of voices, the rustling of heavy silks; 
I had been stewed in honey, with lavender for : and, waiting in the alcoved arch of an east win- 
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flavoring. $ dow, I saw a clergyman in gown and bands. 
She repeated the kiss—the munificent little § The elderly gentleman took the hand of the 
angel!—exclaiming, $ dark-haired Alice and placed it in mine. 
“Dear, dear Richard! How delighted Iam} ‘Take her,” he said, with emotion; ‘and 
that you have come at last!” ‘may God prosper you! We will have the most 


Iwas dumb. My mouth was sealed up with : important thing first, and dinner afterward. 
the sweetness of her kisses. I dared not speak } The guests are already getting impatient.” 
lest I should dissolve the spell. I glanced at Alice’s dress. It was bridal 

“We have been expecting you for four whole § s white; and her beautiful hair was crowned 
days! Only think what a period of suspense!” § : with a wreath of orange blossoms. 
went on the soft voice of the lady, as, clasp- { The sight gave me atremor. I felt weak and 
ing my hand, she drew me unresistingly to a faint. My pallor must have alarmed Alice; for 
phaeton in waiting. ‘There; make yourself ; she clutched my arm wildly, and gazed into my 
easy. I’m going to drive. Isn’t it pleasant $ face with painful anxiety. 
to be waited on, Richard?” 3 What is it, Richard? Are you ill? Merci- 

The arch brown eyes sought mine, as, draw- 3 ful heaven! Helen, look at him! He is ill!” 
ing up the fur-lined robes, my companion shook: «It is nothing—nothing!” I gasped. ‘Only, 
the reins over the white horses, and we were ; I cannot—cannot marry you! I 34 
whirled rapidly away. : “Oh! heaven!” cried Alice, in horrified dis- 

“Papa is so anxious to see you once more, $ ‘may; and, seeing she was about to fall, I flung 
Richard; but his rheumatism is worse to-day, $ : my arm around her for support. 
and he could not drive down. William is} At this moment the hall door was opened, 
absent on an errand for the bride. But I$ and, turning at the sound, I saw, with my own 
would come! I wanted so much to be the § eyes, my second self enter the room! My exact 
first one to greet you, dear Richard! Alice § counterpart! Richard Smith, No. 2. 
is so beautiful! and so deeply, beautifully § His fierce eyes took in the scene at one swoop- 
happy! Richard, you ought to be the most § i ing glance. He rushed toward me with a wild 
grateful man alive!” $ ejaculation, and, tearing the half-fainting Alice 

“I—I—believe I am!” exclaimed I, as, reach- 3 from my arms, he planted his firm grasp on my 
ing up her sweet face, the little enchantress $ $ throat. It put my hand on the same locality of 
favored me with another kiss, which, this time, 3 his body. 

I repaid, with compound interest, and then 3 ‘‘What are you doing?” he thundered in my 
blushed boiling hot to think of. g ear. 

At this moment the phaeton stopped at the; ‘‘What are you doing?” I thundered, in re- 
door of a fine old mansion on an aristocratic * sponse. 
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lit MEMORIES. 

“Your life shall pay the forfeit!” he ex- ; of the striking similitude in your respective per. 
claimed, with mad violence. ‘The man who} > sonal appearance, I mistook a stranger for my 
has dared to win Alice Hereford’s love shall} brother. That is all. Brother Richard, Mr, 
die!” $ Smith is entirely blameless of any wrong. We 

«‘Gentlemen”—interrupted the sweet voice of } gave him no time for explanations. Let me 
her whom they had called Helen—‘“be patient; present you to each other as friends.” 
there is some mistake. Which of youis named$ My counterpart shook hands with me, and 
Richard Smith?” begged my pardon for dislocating my necktie, 

“Tam!” replied I. I granted it, and begged his pardon for com- 

“Tam!” replied my counterpart. mitting a like depredation on his neck-tie. 

“But which of you is Richard Smith—the And then, at a sign from the elderly gentle- 
son of Archibald Smith?” man, we all walked into the drawing-room, 

“IT am,” said my second self. where, in a brief space of time, my counterpart 

“And I am not,” said I; ‘‘my father was § was made the husband of his blushing Alice. 
named Robert.” The acquaintance so singularly begun with 

Helen looked at me a moment, half in doubt, 3 the Smith family, soon ripened into friendship, 
evidently, how to treat me after what had oc- 3 and became one of the most precious of life's 
curred. Finally she held out her hand, blessings to me. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Smith; it was alla; Helen Smith had kissed me, and she could 
careless mistake of my own. Can you forgive 3 not forget it. If a man can get a woman to 
me?” think of him—it hardly matters in what way— 

I thought of the kisses she had given me, and $ he has a claim on her; and so it was in my 
wished the same mistake might be made over case. I believe that I never met Helen but she 
again, though I was wise enough not to make § blushed at the memory which stole over her. 
known my wish. Three months after our first meeting, she 

“Let me explain,” she continued, frankly. 3 kissed me again and called me ‘ Dear Richard.” 
‘“«We were expecting my brother Richard home} And this time she was well aware that she was 
from the South, where he has been some four $ not addressing her brother. 
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or five months past; and were quite sure that 3 Is it a fortunate, or an unfortunate thing, 
he would arrive on the train which brought $to have » counterpart? When I think of the 
you; he has been some years engaged to Miss 3 boarding-house-keeper, I say, ‘‘No;” but when 
Hereford, and the marriage ceremony was to $I look at Helen and recall the circumstances of 
take place immediately on his arrival. I went 3 our introduction, I am accustomed to answer, 
down to the depot to welcome him, and because ¢ ‘‘ Yes.” 
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MEMORIES. 


BY NELLIE NELLWOOD. 
Stowty rocking to and fro, 
With my stately head bow’d low, 
Then dear memories will come— 
Of my father’s house at home: 


Thou, who cheered our home with song 
Can it be that thou art gone? 


And our handsome brother Hank! 
Always clever, always frank; 
Ever gentle, ever gay— 

Thou, alas! diedst far away! 


When, beneath the orchard trees, 
Cheeks fann’d by the Summer breeze, 
I, with basket full of flow’rs 


! or! 
Pluck’d from Nature's sweetest bow'rs, Oh! my mother! how we loved thee! 


Mother dearest! hast thou left me? 
And my father, kind and good! 
Oft beside his chair I’ve stood, 


Wove sweet chaplets, gay and fair, 
For my sister’s golden hair. 
Dear Viola! thou art gone! 


Of our band the sweetest one! List’ning closely while he told 


Some sweet fairy-tale of old. 
But our father left us, oh! 
How can I describe our woe! 


And proud Inez! thon’rt gone too! 
Ah! we almost worship’d you! 
Jet-black eyes, and raven hair— 
Thou, oh! thou wast very fair! 
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Sitting, rocking to and fro, 

With my haughty head bow’d low, 
Lovely Carrie! Sister sweet! Then sweet memories will come— 

Gay and cheerful, ever meek! Of the dear “Old House at Home.” 





TWO 


BY JESSIE 


Two young ladies, in full ball-room dress, 3 
passed slowly by a window opening from the 3 
brilliant room on to a cool veranda. 

“Lou,” said one, in distinct, though low 
tone, ‘“‘{ should think Mary Dean had better 
come home and attend to her fiance—shouldn’t 
you?” : 

“Why?” asked the other. : 

“Because,” lowering her voice, ‘don’t you $ 
see Mr. Worthington is devoted to her pretty ; 
cousin! Mary would not fancy that, I know.” : 

“Probably not,” replied Lou, as they passed 3 
out of hearing without observing a young girl ; 
who stood within the window, near enough to § 
hear their remarks. While they were speaking, 3 
every vestige of color left her face, and she : 
pressed one little hand on her heart, as though 
oppressed for breath. Then as suddenly the 

color rushed back, and the only change appa- § 
rent in her was a little prouder carriage of the § ; 
queenly head, and a little deeper crimson on $ 


the cheeks. 
Quite different was the effect produced on her $ 


companion. He looked like a man on whom a} 
heavy sorrow has fallen. His face was ghastly, § 
and expressive of great pain. His form trem- $ 
bled, he seemed scarcely able to stand. N 
Ella Loomis, chancing to glance at him, was $ 
frightened. 
“Mr. Worthington, shall we go into the air? ; 
You seem ill!’ g 
Mechanically he offered his arm, and they $ 
walked out into the garden, where many of the $ 
gay people were already promenading. Ella § 
laughed, and talked, and seemed determined to § 
give him no opportunity to speak. But seated $ 
at last in a quiet spot—in a secluded corner of} 
the grounds, her gayety flagged a little, and he 3 
thus began: N 
“Ella, may I speak to you?” 3 
The answer came quick and breathless. ‘It 
is not necessary, Mr. Worthington.” : 
“It is necessary to me—I must tell you.” 


$ her snowy shoulders. 


MISTAKES. 


STUART. 


his voice trembled, ‘‘very wrong. It has re- 

3 vealed to me what I did not suspect was in me, 
_ “Hush!” Ella said, peremptorily, ‘you must 
not talk so.” 

“T know it. I will only say it has made my 
future life along agony. Can you forgive the 
deception?” 

The maiden’s heart throbbed fast; 
controlled herself, and replied calmly, 

«‘There was no deception; you were not ob- 
: liged to announce your engagement; I should 
not be apt to i 

“Oh, Ella! do not misunderstand me! I 
never, for a moment, thought I had the least 
place in your heart. If I had been so blessed,” 


but she 


he said, softly, ‘‘as to win your love, I think I 


should defy the world and cling only to that.” 

“It is folly to talk of this,” Ella said, sud- 
‘ denly; ‘let us return to the house.” 

At a late hour that night, Ella Loomis sat in 
the low window seat of her own room at her 
uncle’s house. All the family were in bed, and 
her room was dark, except for the moonlight 
which streamed over her from the broad win- 
dow. She had not removed her white evening 
dress; but her long, dark hair was loosened 
from its braids, and floated in wavy masses over 
Her face was buried in 
her hands, and her form bent over and tremu- 
lous with emotion. 

“‘T have been a simple fool!” she thought, 
: bitterly. “I have believed every word from his 
’mouth, and every look of his eyes; I have 
‘trusted in him, believed in him with unques- 
tioning faith. I have—oh! stupid fool!—loved 
him! My God! my God! what will become of 
me? What am I going to do with this strong 
emotion that possesses me—this new, strange 
feeling, that life is nothing to me without him, 
that I cannot let him marry Mary? Oh! that 
J, proud and cold as I thought myself, should 


have to acknowledge, in my heart, that I love 


No reply. shies as I never can another—better than life; 
“Ella,” he said, vehemently, ‘these few } than heaven!—better—this is dreadful!” She 
weeks that I have known you have been the : rose and walked the room excitedly, tossed the’ 
happiest I shall ever see. I was a fool!—worse— 3 3 falling hair back from her face, and tore away 
amadman!—to forget my obligations. Ithought } the lace and muslin that seemed to impede her 
I might bask a short time in the sunshine of ; breathing. 
your <”" and do no harm. I was weeny" i “I feel as if I could not breathe, as if I 
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should smother. Oh! Stuart, Stuart!” she, adorned him with every perfection. When she 
whispered, in tones of inexpressible tender- 3 saw him in his house, the matter-of-fact head 
ness, ‘‘you love me—you have taught me, in; of a family, all this glory would depart—he 
all these weeks, to love you—and now must I} would shrink to the proportions of other men— 
see you marry my baby cousin?” 3 and she would be free. 

When Ella entered the breakfast-room, next ; > So she stood by her window, thinking of all 
morning, no traces of the storm that had passed } ; this, until the tea-bell rang, and she went down. 
over her remained. And Stuart Worthington,} Stuart Worthington had nerved himself for 
who, after a night of agony, came early in the ; this meeting, which he was well assured must 
day to cast his heart at her feet, saw her so be painful to him; but he was entirely unpre- 

calm and self-possessed that his hopes died } pared for the surprise that awaited him. When 
within him, and he thought, ‘‘She cares naught 3 the imperial beauty entered the room, old memo- 
for me—she would scorn me.” ries, old feelings rushed over him; his heart 

Then came days of torture to Ella. Unable} seemed bursting; for a moment he was breath- 
to get away until her cousin ene a less with emotion. 
to see Mr. Worthington suffering, with her; Ella was not less moved. She was inexpres- 
heart aching to comfort him; yet fearing to ; sibly shocked at his appearance, he had grown 
show her sympathy, lest the self-control, re- ; so old, so care-worn. Tenderness beamed in 
tained with so much difficulty, should utterly } her eyes; and in the eager, searching look which 
escape her—he discover her secret-—and Mary’s; he bent on her face, she read that his heart was 
happiness and life be wrecked. : faithful to the past. He took her hand, gave it 

Mary came home. A frail, delicate invalid—} one convulsive grasp, and then slowly relin- 
blue-eyed and golden-haired—the idol of pa-} quished it; both were speechless. 
rents and friends, the petted baby of all, and} This strange emotion was not lost on the 
the affianced bride of Mr. Worthington. 3 pale, soft-eyed wife, who stood by. She noted 

Ella saw how her heart was bound up in him; { every look, every feeling, and she read their 
how she hung on his words; how her very ex-} hearts as well as themselves did. An expres- 
istence seemed dependant on his; and the hope, § sion of deep pain passed over her gentle face, 
which she had unconsciously cherished, that $ : quickly succeeded by one of resignation, as she 
she should find Mary indifferent to him, had a} held her thin hand a moment over her flutter- 
sudden and violent death. $ ing heart. 

Five years passed over the head of Ella$ Before a week had passed, Ella was forced to 
Loomis, maturing every grace of mind and {admit to herself that her idol was not fallen; 
person, richly fulfilling the promise of her that her girlhood’s hero had lost none of his 
glorious girlhood. A calm, dignified woman, } superiority; and her girlish idolatry changed 
she stood, one evening, at her window in the! to deep respect, to earnest admiration, to sin- 
house of her cousin Mary. 3 cere sympathy in his life and aims. 

Four years of wifehood had changed the lov- 3 Their life settled into a regularroutine. The 
ing, beautiful child into a sad-eyed woman, pale ; day was spent by Ella in the sick-room with 
and delicate, who scarcely ever left her room, ‘ reading, conversation, sewing, or music. As 
and who only waited the summons to take her} soon as the delicate invalid had her tea, she 
flight to another world. Lonely and dying, she} was prepared for bed; and then Ella took her 
had, with much difficulty, prevailed upon Ella} work, or book, and went down into the little 
to spend a winter with her, and this was the: sitting-room. Mr. Worthington would come in 
evening of her arrival. $ soon, and tea was served to them there; after 

This was not the simple-hearted country girl, 3 which books, music, or conversation, passed 
who had bestowed her whole heart upon Stuart ; away the long winter evenings. 

Worthington. Five years of travel, society,and$ For the first time, Ella enjoyed the society of 
books, had placed life in a different light before $ ; one in all respects congenial, who read the 
her; and she longed to see the idol of her girl- same books, whose tastes were in harmony 
heod with her more mature judgment. Love$ with hers, who could sympathize with her as 
had mocked her all these years. Unconsciously $ $ no one had ever done. 

she compared every suitor with the image en-} And Mr. Worthington! Was it no pleasure to 
shrined in her heart, and never one could ap- : § him to meet a fresh, original mind, like hers— 
proach it. She hated herself for this devotion $ : & cultivated taste, joined to perfect sincerity? 

to a memory; and she thought no such man ; . With strong, active sympathy, and earnest ap- 

ever existed, it was only her girlish eyes that § preciation of all that was noblest and best in 
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him, with power to inspire and call forth all; Ella could not control herself longer. She 
the grandeur enshrined in his nature. One} covered her face with her hands and burst into 
glance from her earnest eyes put everything tears. 
else to flight—one tone of her voice made the ; : ‘Dear Ella, forgive! I did not mean to grieve 
strong man tremble. He could not resist. He $ } you; I thought I had acquired self-control. But 
gave himself up, after many struggles, to his } I can’t endure always, and I cannot see your 
old, all-sweeping love and devotion. : ; tears——” 

“Ella,” he said, one evening, ‘‘I cannot read ; ’ ‘Mr. Worthington, why do you talk so to 
to-night; come and sit here by me and talk.” me?” faltered Ella. 

Ella took the seat indicated, but some time } “Oh! Ella, I love you! I cannot help it: it 
passed in silence, he looking into the bright } $ will drive me mad! I have never ceased to love 
coal fire. you since that summer long ago. I have tried 

“Ella,” he said, suddenly, ‘five years have} to do my duty. It has made me old before my 
laid heavy hands on me. Do you see these gray } ‘ time; but—I have always loved you. Look up, 
hairs?” running his fingers through his luxu- : Ella; let me see if you love me.’ 
riant hair, slightly sprinkled with gray. $ He gently lifted the bowed head and looked 

Ella replied quietly that she had noticed $ deep into her eyes. Love answered to love: her 
— . a heart spoke in her eyes. He clasped her rap- 

“Yes,” he went on, ‘‘I have become a sedate } turously. 
man, with no hope or ambition beyond making } > You love me! You know you do! Did you 
a fortune; while you—oh! you have grown into ; love me in the old time? Speak, Ella—whisper 
something too beautiful, too ‘i 

She interrupted. “Oh! yes!” trembled from her lips. 

“I do not wish to be flattered.” ‘Bless you! bless you!” He held her close 

eee I seer flatter you, Ella; 33 to his heart, whispering, huskily, ‘‘I have you 
common flattery would die on my lips.” : now at last! You are mine—mine! I will never 

Her heart fluttered strangely at his words, and; let you go! The world may say what it will— 
still more at the tones of his voice; thoughts of 3 God made you for me! I have had nothing but 
the past overpowered her and made her speech- misery so far; now I shall have you!” After a 
less, she turned away her eyes. § pause—‘‘Ella, what are we going to do with this 

“Ella, what shall we talk about? Matrimony? } N love, which is such bliss and agony together?” 
What do you think of ill- assorted marriages?” 3 She drew herself out of his arms. 

“Nothing. I know nothing of them.” $  ‘*We must crush it!” 

“Shall I tell you something about them? zr *‘T can’t!” 
know of them.” ‘You must—you must! It is the only way 

His voice thrilled her. She dared not look » for us!” And Ella tore away from him, rushed 
at him—but she must talk—with an effort she up stairs, and into her own room. 
replied, : : 3 Several days passed. Ella complained of ill- 

“It will be time to discuss that when I have; ness and did not go down to her meals, or to 
had some experience.” : the little sitting-room, evenings. She was more 

“God forbid,” he said, fervently, ‘‘that you 3 $ than ever devoted to her failing cousin; but she 
should ever have any such experience!” 3 felt that this could not last—that she must go 

Ella could not speak, and a silence of some away. 
minutes followed. Passing softly through the hall, one evening, 

‘“Ella,”’ he commenced again, ‘‘look at me. $ a tall figure met her, seized her hand, and drew 
Iwant to look in your truthful eyes, and see } s her into the sitting-room. He led her to her 
what you think and feel to-night.” usual seat and sat down by her. 

She could not raise her eyes from the floor. ‘Now, Ella, this cannot go on so any longer.” 
He leaned over her and whispered passionately, “T know it; Iam going away.” 

“You are afraid to look! Do youdread what$ ‘You must not—you cannot! You promised® 
you shall see in mine? Or do you fear I shall} to stay with Mary; and she cannot spare you. 
dare to read in yours something which 23 What excuse will you make to her?” 

She started up. He seized her, and, putting: ‘You must help me get away.” 
his arm around her, gently forced her to sit “1?” 
down. “Yes,” she said, pleadingly. ‘You know 

“Forgive me. I will try to keep calm; but I ; this is wrong—you know I must go! Help 
must talk with you, Ella.” 3 me!” 
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“TI know you must not go, Ella.” : ‘Poor Mary needs me. God help me if I do 

“Oh! Stuart, have some pity!” : wrong. I will stay.” 

“Pity? I have. I pity myself! I cannot} A few weeks of misery dragged slowly away; 
let you take away the dearest thing I have on } and, one dark, cold morning, the sick wife felt 
earth!” S that ‘she was dying. Pillowed up in her bed, 

“T must!” the life slowly ebbing away, Mary Worthington 

“Now, Ella, I tell you seriously: if you per- $ called Ella to her side. Her husband was already 
sist in going, I will go with you.” ; 3 there, seated by her bed, holding one thin hand 

‘* Do be reasonable!” ’ in his. 

“T am reasonable, and in earnest; I will 3 These last weeks had changed him fearfully; 
surely do it!” ; and the wife noticed it. An expression of pain 

“Oh! my God, help me!” And she burst into $ swept over her wasted features, as she looked at 
tears. : him, pale and suffering. Ella, too, had suffered, 

Mr. Worthington walked hurriedly across the } as her altered looks testified. Mary took her 
room a few times; then came and sat on a low $ trembling hand and spoke, softly, 
seat at her side. “Ella dear! You have been a sister to me— 

“Ella! darling! don’t feel so! I will do any- $ you have soothed my passage to the grave—and 
thing on earth you wish. Let us talk calmly of: I thank you with my whole heart! I cannot 
this. Now, hear me,” he took both her hands } pay you; but there is one who will.” Still 
in his, ‘“‘while I swear, that if you will only 3 holding her hand, she turned her face to her 
stay and let me have the happiness of seeing } husband. 
you—by all that I hold sacred or dear! by my } $ «Stuart, my beloved husband, you have been 
sainted mother! by your own precious self! I ; ‘ the kindest, tenderest, best husband—you have 
swear that never, in word or deed, will I breathe 3 done nobly! You must never forget that I said, 
my love! never shall these longing arms enclose ; on my death-bed, that I bless you for your kind- 
you! Iwill maintain the most scrupulous re- 3 ness to me.” She hesitated, and the tears came 
serve toward you if you will only let me see ; into her soft blue eyes. Tightening her clasp of 
you!” ‘the two dear hands, she went on, in a whisper, 

“Oh! Stuart! don’t—don’t!’’ “Stuart, I know—I have long known—that you 

“I beg you to listen to me! I implore you to? never loved me!’ He bowed his head on her 
grant my request! It is the first thing I — pillow. ‘Don’t regret now, Stuart. You have 
asked of you. Will you cruelly refuse?” $ done well. You fulfilled your engagement—you 

Tears fell from her eyes; but she whispered, 3 tried to make me happy—you—I—was not fit 

“‘You know I must.” ; for you. I knowit. I have long felt it. If you 

He sprang to his feet, seized her in his arms, : had told me, before our marriage, I would never 
and pressed her so closely to his heart that she $ have stood between you and happiness-—I could 
could scarcely breathe. There was a fierce look $ have been generous as you. It was a mistake, 
in his eyes that frightened her. $ dear. Ella, dear sister!” she said, drawing her 

“Then we will go together! I will tell my ; closer to her, ‘you love him. You can make 
wife—she will curse us—and we will go out into : him happy. Promise me that—you f 
the world alone.” He started for the door. She{ When Mr. Worthington aroused himself, after 
gasped out, the shock of his wife’s death, he found Ella 

“Stuart, you will kill me!” gone; and, although his heart longed for her, 

His manner changed in an instant. he was forced to acknowledge to himself that 

“Do I hurt you, darling?” He loosened his; she had done right. As soon as possible he 
clasp. She broke away. sought her at her father’s house, in a neighbor- 

“Ella,” he said, softly, seing her look of : ing county; but was inexpressibly shocked to 
despair, ‘“‘do you think I am a brute? I be- learn that she had not returned home from his 
lieve I have acted like one; your obstinacy § $ house: she had disappeared most unaccount- 

®makes me mad. Forgive me! Don’t look so! ; * ably. The old father, of whom she was the 
# I will not do so again. Come and talk to me.” } idol, told Mr. Worthington, while he wept like 

She sank into a chair, faint and speechless. 3a child, that she had written to him, and begged 

‘Ella, I want you to remain with your dyi ing § * him not to seek her, assuring him that she was 
cousin. Won’t you stay for her sake? I will § well and comfortable, and would return some 
promise to keep my oath.” time; but assigning no reason for such a strange 

After a few moments’ painful thought, Ella step. 
spoke. > As soon as Mr. Worthington heard this, he 
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commenced a thorough search for her. Find- her with those loving eyes—let me dream she 
ing no clue, he traveled, at random, all over ; has come back. Sweet spirit! breathe one kiss 
the country—looked into every car—opened } upon my lips, and let me die!’ 

every stage—stopped at every out- -of-the-way She bent over him, and, with a deep flush, 
place—peered into country schools—glanced | pressed her lips to his. He was agitated, he 
into boarding-houses—in fact, for four years, } looked earnestly at her. 

he had scarcely rested a moment. The fatigue} ‘‘Who are you, who look like her, and weep 
of body added to despair of heart, which had for me? Are you Ella’s spirit?” 

taken possession of him, brought him down; “T am Ella,” she said, softly. At sound of 
and, at last, he lay in his splendid mansion, { her voice his face changed, an eager look came 
stricken unto death, as all believed. : into his dim eyes, he could only murmur, 

“Are you the attending physician?” asked "4 “Thank God!” 
trembling voice of the burly doctor, as he was; Ella leaned over him, and, taking one of his 
leaving the steps of Mr. Worthington’s house, ; thin hands, whispered, 
one morning. ‘“‘Yes, I have come back, and I am going to 

He looked up and saw a lady, closely veiled, } stay and take care of you; by-and-by, when 
just stepping from a carriage. you are stronger, I will tell you all you wish to 

“Tam, madam.” know; but now you must keep still.” <A look 

She was much agitated as she asked the next { of perfect happiness stole over his face; and 
question: after awhile he closed his eyes and slept, still 

“How is he?’ holding tightly her hand. 

“No better—can’t live a week—sinking un-} From that moment Ella was nurse, com- 
accountably!”? And the hurried M. D. touched : § panion, housekeeper, and everything. Stuart 
his hat and sprang into his own carriage, which } g ’ Worthington began immediately to get better, 
was waiting. For a moment the lady was dumb ; and in a week was able to sit up. 
and motionless; then she ascended the steps and ; Just as the cool evening breeze began to steal 
entered the house. Everything was in a state : through the open windows, about a week after 
of neglect. Doors open—curtains up—furni-$ Ella’s arrival, the convalescent was pillowed 
ture misplaced and covered with dust, looking $ up in a large arm-chair, and drawn up to the 
as if everything had been left to hired servants. { window. Ella sat down not far from him. 
Passing by the well-remembered drawing-room, § “Ella,” veel said, at length, ‘“‘you seem sad 
glancing, with fast-coming tears, into the sitting- this evening.” 
room beyond, she went up stairs, threw her hat} ‘Yes; I have been thinking of the story I 
and shawl on a chair, and, after a moment of} must tell you.” 
irresolution, turned her steps to the sick-room. , “Don’t, if you had rather not. I can trust 

He lay as if in a heavy sleep, perfectly stupid. { you. Never tell me if it distresses, or even 
At first she thought the spirit had fled, and, with 3 grieves you.” 

& suppressed cry, she sprang to his side; but, ; “T had rather,” she replied, in low tone. ‘It 
seeing that he breathed, she stood softly and i is better for me. I have made such a mistake.” 
gazed on him. Tears fell from her eyes as; “A mistake! You?” 

she contemplated his altered looks; and she | “Yes,” she said, sadly. ‘Shall I tell you 
realized how he must have suffered. snow?” 

“Oh! God, forgive me, let me atone!’ she ‘When you choose, Ella.” 
prayed in her heart. Ella leaned her face on her hands, and looked 

In a few moments, with her womanly in- } out of the window as she hastily commenced, 
ttinct, she began to attend to his comfort, she; ‘I think I was a little insane. When I left 
smoothed the tumbled bed-clothes, she softly { this house, after Mary’s death, I was possessed 
opened the windows, and turned down the of but one idea: that I was her murderer—that, 
blinds so as to admit air, but not light. Then’ but for me, she would have lived and been 
she returned to his bedside, and, finding his } happy—that added to ” Her voice faltered; 
brow hot and burning, she wet a linen cloth; but, collecting herself, she went on, scarcely 
and softly bathed it. An expression of relief} above a whisper, “I had not been very happy 
stole over his face, and his eyes mellowed and ; through the winter, it had worn upon me; and 
met those of his nurse. His lips moved, and ‘ when she died, and I was seized with that idea, 


S 


vith difficulty, with frequent pauses to breathe, : it bewildered my faculties. I certainly do not 


\ 


he murmured, § know howI came on board a train of cars bound 
“Beautiful dream! do not depart—look like { to the far West.” 
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“Poor child!”’ Stuart said, tine: 3 all memory of sorrow. In your conduct I; see 

**When I came to myself and began to think, } only the pure impulses of a noble heart; I am 
I felt that I was a dreadful wretch; and the only ; not surprised that you felt as you did. But 
atonement I could make for my guilt was to re- $ oh, Ella! why could you not trust me—me, who 
nounce you—to crush my love—to——” ‘ loved you better than life, who would have died 

“Ella, Ella!” exclaimed Stuart, seizing her {to serve you? But you have atoned, darling; 
hand, and turning her face toward him, “you did you have-come back when I most needed you.” 
not!—you could not!—you were not so mad!” “Yes,” she said, sadly, “I have put the 

Her eyes fell beneath his gaze. She said, crowning act on to my singular conduct. | 

“TI tried faithfully—I refused to think of the : have deliberately put my name at the mercy of 
past—I dared not imagine your feelings. I re- 3 a merciless world.” 
solved to see none of my friends till I was free: ‘The world shall not dare to meddle with the 
from the guilt.” name of my wife!” he said, proudly. 

‘Darling child!” he said, tenderly, ‘love is A crimson flush passed over her face, leaving 
not a crime; the love which it is my joy to be- 3 her pale again before she replied, 
lieve you felt for me was pure as an angel’s!; ‘I cannot be that—I have proved myself un- 
Tell me you did not succeed in crushing it, ’ worthy—I have forfeited all right to any such 
Ella?” place. I shall go to my father.” 

“TI did not,” she replied, softly. ‘I grew 3 “You shall do no such thing,” he said, again 
thin. I traveled about with a matronly woman, } drawing her into his arms; “‘you are mine, you 
whom I procured to attend me. I constantly ; can’t get away from me again—you must be my 
saw new things; but I could not forget the old— ; wife!” 

I could not banish memory!” : She hesitated and tried to leave his arms; he 

‘Poor sufferer! how did you manage to travel : loosened his clasp and said sadly, 
so long, and not call on your father for money?” } ‘I will not hold you against your will; but 

“You know I have a small independency; I 3 when [I tell you that I shall never be happy 
have an agent who takes care of the property § without you—that I love you more tenderly 
my aunt left me, and to him I applied.” than ever—that it is the one desire of my life 

“I had forgotten that you had property; and $ to receive you for my wife—will you refuse, 
that was one of the bitterest drops in my bitter $ Ella? Will you coldly turn away and make my 
cup—lI feared you were suffering.” $ suffering life-long? Oh, Ella! will you give the 

“No. I suffered for nothing that money could death-blow to the dearest hope I have?” 
procure.” Ella uncovered her face. 

“Little Ella, how did you know I wanted: ‘Oh, Stuart! if I am worthy—if you can love 
you? Why did you relent at last?’ me still 

“T saw in a New York paper that you were ; “If I can love you!” he echoed, clasping her 
very ill; the shock opened my eyes to the folly } >and covering her face with kisses. ‘Then to- 
and wickedness of my course. I see that I have } morrow you om give me this little hand for 
been very wrong;” she turned her tearful eyes } ’ better for worse.’ 
away, and her voice trembled. ‘I have brought “Stuart! to-morrow!” 
sorrow on my father’s gray head; I haveinjured; ‘Yes; I can’t trust you out of my sight 
my own character; I have caused suffering to } again.” 
you.” She broke down. Stuart was much And on the morrow, simply attired in snowy 
moved, he drew her tenderly to him and en-} muslin, with mist-like veil floating over it, she 
closed her in his arms. ‘ took her place at the side of the invalid’s easy- 

‘“Weep no more, my dearest, the joy and hap- ; chair, and by her father was given away to the 
piness of having you here again has banished ¢ proud and happy husband. 
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TO MY SISTER. 


Your dear kind eyes are haunting me, ; God bless you, dearest! may your eyes 


Though you are far away; Be ever bright as now, 

Your gentle voice I think I hear And may no cloud of sorrow rise 
This dreary Autumn day. To shade your bonny brow; 

But well I know, beloved, ’tis nought May He, our Father, spare you, dear, 
But memory’s fleeting dream, For many years to come, 

For many miles of hill and wave To gladden with your happy face 
Between us intervene. Our loving hearts, and home. 
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CHAPTER II. ’ 

Tae Lady of Clanranald watched the de- 
parture of her husband’s kinsman with keen 
interest, while the eyes of the old lady followed 
the movements of his little vessel with the sharp $ 
glance of a falcon. They saw his yacht put 
forth from the cove and go flying out to sea 
like a bird with its wings spread. So long as 3 
the distance would permit, they could discern $ 
the old chieftain standing up with his forehead | 





to the wind. 

The distance at which the strange man-of-war ; 
lay was far too great for any certain knowledge $ 
of what was passing around her; but the two 
ladies gazed anxiously that way till their kins- 3 
man’s craft was swallowed up, as it were, by the § 


black shadows which fell from her vast hulk. 3 


Then they looked at each other with glowing / 
faces, and wondered together if it could indeed 
be a ship from the fleet that Charles Edward ; 


had promised his adherents in Scotland. 

Still, amid this ardent conversation, they kept N 
searching the distance with their eyes, eager for § 
some action that might confirm their hopes. 3 

At last they saw a movement. The black : 
mass began to sway to and fro upon the waters, 3 
cleaving the sunshine with ponderous motion. 3 
They watched this cumbersome evolution with : 
breathless awe. 3 

By degrees, the outlines of her vast propor- $ 


The vessel bore down toward south-west and 
let go her ponderous anchor beneath the win- 
dows of Lady Clanranald’s bower chamber. 

“Mother,” she said, all in a glow of excite- 
ment, ‘‘cast your eyes upon the deck yonder, 
and tell me if among those men looking so 
earnestly hitherward you see any face that re- 
minds you of King James.” 

The old lady shaded her eyes with one little 
withered hand and bent forward searching the 
faces lifted toward them. She dropped her hand 
after a moment and shook her head. 

‘Daughter, I cannot tell. My heart is active 
as ever, but the old eyes are not.” 

The Lady of Clanranald looked lovingly down 
upon her mother. 

“The dear eyes! they are full of tears. It is 
the heart that blinds them—not age, mother.” 

The old lady took out her kerchief and passed 
it across her face, laughing a little deprecatory 


; laugh. 


‘““Was it that, daughter? See, what a child I 
am! and at this age! It is well no one saw me 
but you.” 

“See, mother, see! our kinsman lifts his 
bonnet! The priest—what a fair, sweet face 
it is!—looks this way—how earnestly!” 

The old lady cleared her eyes with the ker- 
chief, and, leaning from the casement, looked 
down. A prolonged gaze—a cry of thrilling 


tions penciled themselves on the blue back- joy, and the snowy kerchief, still wet with her 


ground. They could see the great black anchor 
lying, like the root of an uptorn forest tree, on 
her bow; the delicate limning of her cordage, ; 
and the row of port-holes frowning upon them. 3 
They saw, also, groups of men talking eagerly. } 
The old chieftain stood by the bulwark with 3 
only one man by his side in priest’s garments, 3 
who was gazing earnestly toward the point of } 
land from which the Clanranald dwelling looked 3 
down upon the ocean. ; 
The yacht came skimming along the water, 
playing with the wind againstewhich the great 
ship toiled—a beautiful thing that lighted its } 
way as a dancing girl relieves the gloom left by } 
& tragedy. $ 
Vor. XLIL—10 


tears, went fluttering to the wind. 

‘Mother, mother! what is it?” 

‘‘What is it, child! I have seen the Prince! 
The face of King James—the smile of Mary 
Beatrice! Look! yonder in the cowl!” 

“The Prince! the Prince!” 

“Look, look! The wind has seized upon my 
white kerchief and bears it toward him! It 
took my soul with it! Kneel down, child, and 
let us thank God.” 

They knelt down—those two noble women!— 
and wept plentifully in each other’s arms, utter- 
ing broken thanks to God. 

After this outburst they came back to the 
casement, and, flinging it open, stood together,, 

161 
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framed in the massive stone-work, a picture full ; features, while women stood looking on, 
of vitality richly colored with gladness. An 3’ He descended to the boat, and, with a few com- 
oak tree, rooted in the rocks which walled in} $ panions selected from his followers for the ex- 
the mountain torrent, spread its branches out $ cursion, proceeded to the land. Upon the path 
toward the window, and nearer yet hung wreaths $ ; which the old chieftain had trod in the morning 
of ivy and clusters of Ayrshire roses. Lady 3 Charles Edward first set his foot on British soil. 
Clanranald leaned forth, and, with her white} A thrill, half pleasure, half a pang, seized him 
arm and hand exposed, tore off branches of the ; as he landed. His cheek grew pale, and, cast- 
oak and flung them upon the wind. The old! ing a wild look back upon his vessel, he said, 
lady, who could not reach so far, seized upon} in a low voice, “It is my right. Am I not a 
the ivy and roses that clung around the stone- ; Stewart?” But, observing that his emotion had 
work and scattered them after, crying with joy ; Sa chilling influence upon his followers, he turned 
like a child on its first May crowning. ; it to good account. ‘My friends,” he said, in 
In @ moment the air was alive with oak} manner that gave to his pale face the depth 
branches and rose garlands. 3 of a solemn determination, ‘this foot is planted 
When the Prince saw the oak leaves falling, $ : on the soil of my father’s kingdom. Is it for 
he flung the priest’s cowl back upon his shoul- } victory or death?” 
ders and stood before the two women bare- A suppressed shout, the more solemn from 
headed and smiling. His heavy heart woke up. $ ; Sits low thunder, went up through the hoary old 
The oak leaves were a right royal welcome, : : trees. The chieftain bent his head as if a storm 
which he understood. It was the first warm was passing over it, but stood in silence; his 
greeting he had received. The tears came to ; eyes, full of heavy thought, fixed on the earth. 
his blue eyes as he bent them on the implacable 3 s ‘This is the path,” he said, as the shout 
chief. The old man shook his head and turned 3 wailed itself to death among the trees. ‘Let us 
away. be silent and cautious; for the man of Hanover 
‘“Women are always ready to scatter smiles 3 has his emissaries even here.” 
and roses,” he said, gruffly; ‘‘but culverins and { Charles Edward drew the priest’s garments 
iron balls are the welcome a Stewart should § more closely around him, as if chilled by this 
have; _ of those things the English have be- 3 hint that enemies were to be guarded against 
reft us.’ fi in that remote spot. The chieftain did not 
“Nay, my good friend, give us but a true } seem to heed this action, but, pointing with his 
greeting like that, and we will conquer the $ claymore up the hill, said, in a more cheering 
rest,” said the Prince. ‘fashion, ‘““We mount by this way, my Prince.” 
“God grant it!” was the wise reply. “Ts $ The royal party had climbed about half-way 
would chop off this right hand with my father’s } 3 up the ascent, when a little sailing vessel came 
claymore if it could be turned into war mis- : ° round the point and shot into the cove, disturb- 
siles; nay, fling the grizzly head in at the bar- 3 ; ing the water, till it dashed in curves of silver 
gain! But without them o ; along the shore, and made the boat which the 
“Tush! tush! old friend,” said one of the : Jacobites had just left rock upon the swell. 
officers, who had overheard this conversation. A group of young men who stood upon the 
“If you will not give us help, I pray you dash $ s deck of this pretty craft leaped ashore, talking 
no cold water on our hopes. See, the boat § eagerly. One, a splendid young chieftain, who 
is lowered. Will his highness be welcome?” $wore the Clanranald plaid folded across his 
“‘Doubting that I will not step my foot upon $ : broad chest, and a single eagle’s feather in his 
the Clanranald lands!” said the wuiaen, with a $ bonnet, had so much of the dignity and bearing 
flush on his brow. $ : of the old man who was marshaling his Prince 
The old chief's forehead grew swarthy. 3 up the hill side, that no one could have doubted 
“This is hard!” he said, and his fingers ; that he was of the Macdonalds also, and no 
~worked nervously in the basket-hilt of his § ’ humble member of that extensive family. There 
sword. ‘If there were a foot of land belong- } 3 was a strong family resemblance, also, in two or 
ing to the Clanranald which would not welcome ; three of the other faces, though the eagle’s plume 
the Stewart as a guest, I would shovel it into and a certain richness in the weapons which he 
the sea. My Prince, will you descend to the 3 bore marked the young man as a leader among 
boat? One and all shall find a welcome.” $ them. It was, indeed, young Macdonald of Clan- 
Charles Edward was not yet ready to cast off ranald, who had returned home from his visit 
all disguise; yet it was with some reluctance on the main-l@pd, bringing some of his young 
that he drew the unbecoming cowl over his 3 kinsmen to §outh Uist on a visit to his mother. 
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The war ship which lay frowning below his; ‘Fair kinswoman, I bring you some stran- 
residence had caused a world of conjecture { gers from foreign parts. They have been long 
among them, and their surprise was increased} on ship-board, and I have promised them a 
by the strange boat. good supper, and, if they choose, a bed in my 

While they stood on the shore discussing this ; nephew’s house.” 
subject, Macdonald of Boisdale had mounted} The Lady of Clanranald turned her fine eyes 
the hill, and, with his strange guests, was mov- ‘on the disguised Prince. By the eloquence that 
ing toward the main entrance of the dwelling. } spoke in all her features, and a drooping move- 


He walked but slowly, however; for there was 
aresponsibility, which he did not like, in intro- 
ducing such dangerous guests to a lady so rich 
in generous enthusiasm as bis sister-in-law, 
when the head of the house was absent. She 
was almost certain to become a partisan with $ 
the first sound of the persuasive voice that had 
so nearly betrayed his own firm heart into 
treason against his judgment. Knowing how 
devotedly the young Lord of Clanranald loved ; 
his mother, the wise old man could not but § 





ment of the stately person, the chief saw that 
she was about to offer some unusual homage to 
the priest. So he spoke, abruptly, in order to 
prevent it, 

‘‘Nay, fair kinswoman, our guests are but just 
off the sea, and, I'll be sworn, are reeling in the 
head too wearily for a formal greeting. Besides, 
Clanranald is but now at the door, and will, I 
know, like best to meet our friends in the bower 
chamber if you will grace them so much.” 

The lady cast a bright glance from her kins- 


foresee that this interview between the Prince ; man to the priest, who made a gesture that en- 
and the lady must almost perforce drag the 3 forced the old man’s wishes. So she drew her 
ardent young man into what seemed to his own } 3 mother’s arm within her own and mounted the 
mature judgment a wild, though just, rebellion. 3 great oaken stair-case, followed by the Prince 
Thus it happened that the old chief loitered, Sand his followers. 
pointing out this pretty view and that historical $ When they were all in the bower room, the old 
association, till the group of young men we have $ lady, who had been trembling like a frightened 
left on the beach came in sight. Schild, closed the door softly and drew the fall 
Then she moved, with a 
: quick step, toward the Prince, and, falling upon 
The great $ her knees, took his hand, kissing it with a glow 


When the chief caught a glimpse of them of tapestry over it. 
moving through the trees, his brow cleared anc 
he walked more briskly forward. 
responsibility which he dreaded would soon be} of affectionate reverence that sent a mellow 


lifted from his shoulders. The young man : warmth to the young man’s face. 

would be free to judge for himself without the} ‘Now,’ she said, arising, and gently wiping 
influence of his mother’s preconceived opinions; } her eyes, ‘‘now let me depart when it pleases 
for Charles Edward would meet them both almost Ilim to take me; I have seen the Stewart on his 
at the same moment. $ own soil!” 

The great entrance door was wide open now 3 : Charles Edward threw off his disguise. The 
and a little army of retainers lined the hall, | candi came back to his face; he*stooped 
harmonizing grandly, in their picturesque cos- 3 over the old woman, and, taking her twu hands, 
tume, with the groined arches and massive cor- $ kissed them reverently. 
beil that encrusted the ceiling above them. : ‘It is the first woman's welcome that meets 

Near the grand stair-case stood the Lady of } me in Scotland,” he said, in a warm, rich voice 
Clanranald, ardent and queenly, waiting for a{ that made its way to every heart in the pre- 
confirmation of her hopes. The mother hovered | come. “‘T hail it as a harbinger of success, as 
at her side, the withered softness of her cheeks {a blessing from one who watches over us from 
glowing with a mellow crimson, and her eyes 3 up yonder.” 
kindled with happy expectation. The younger : ‘I know who it is. The Queen Mary Beatrice, 
lady had made no change in her already rich } ¢ my mistress, They broke her heart at St. Ger- 
dress, save that she had woven a garland of} mains; but she has now a seat which no usurper 
oak leaves over her still abundant hair, and can reach.” 


had even shaded the silvery whiteness on her } 
mother’s temples with a few of the kingly leaves. 

Macdonald of Boisdale came forward side by 
side with the Prince in his priestly disguise. 
His brow had darkened on seeing so many of 
the retainers lining the hall. He gave no other ; 
sign of annoyance, but advanced at once. 3 


Again the Prince lifted her little hands to his 
} lips—this allusion to his grandmother touched 
him to the heart; but as he was about to speak 


$the door opened, the tapestry was swept back, 


and Macdonald of Clanranald, the young master 
of that mansion, came into the room. 
The mother stepped forward to receive him, 
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her face all aglow with affection. She led him 
forward in her sweet, queenly happiness and 
etood with him before the Prince. 

“Tt is the son of our king, Macdonald—it is 


errr. 
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The old man watched him keenly and his 
countenance changed. Perhaps in the bottom 
of his soul he hoped that he of Clanranald would 
dispute his advice. It was faithfully given; but 


Charles Edward. Kneel and give him welcome} still the old man’s heart yearned toward the 


to our poor home—to his own kingdom.” 


Macdonald stood for a moment so astonished 3 
The color came } drew around them, leaving Charles Edward with 
and went in his face, his dark eyes filled with fire. } the ladies. 


that he had no power to move. 


**Ts this indeed so?” he questioned, in a maze 
of bewilderment. 


hand. 
The young chief fell upon his knees and 


pressed his lips upon it, trembling from head} Charles Edward become insupportable. 


to foot. His young kinsmen crowded up and 
joined him in this impulsive homage. 
were tall, powerful men, carrying in their pre- 
sence habits of command. They were armed } 





Prince, but wisdom kept him silent. 
Directly the young kinsmen of these two men 


He talked with them in a low, agi- 
tated voice, for he knew well that his destiny 


; was being settled among that little knot of men. 
Charles Edward smiled and reached forth his ; ’ His own followers stood apart. 


It was not for 
them to intrude on this council of native chiefs. 
After a time the suspense that had seized on 
He 


sarose and joined the group of young men. 
They ; They became silent as he approached. 


‘IT have cast my all upon this die,” he said, 
; breaking into their deliberations with a voice full 


too, and this gave their act an appearance of | of eloquent pleading, which sometimes melted 


military homage. 


3 : into pathos. 


“The government of France has 


The Prince looked round on his followers $ : trifled with me; a storm has driven back my 


with triumph in his smile. His eyes fell on 


from them. 


* vessels with their cargoes of arms. 
the old chief, and a glance of reproach shot: 


I come 
among you ill-provided, with but few friends, 


Sand such small sums of money as I could ob- 


“You see how the Stewart is welcomed!” he 3 tain from the sale of my personal jewels. 


exclaimed. 
The old man shook his head. 
**My Prince, you will not understand me.” 
“Nay, but I understand this!” exclaimed ; 


“The time has come when the Stewart must 
conquer his own, or Scotland give up its an- 
$cient line of kings forever. It is for you to 
determine if they shall be crowned in Holyrood 


Charles Edward, smiling down upon the young 3 ‘and London, or be still wanderers on the earth. 


men at his feet. 
there is little need of interpreters.” 
The young men arose, their eyes glistening 
and their arms clanging against the floor. 
“That has the true sound,” said the old lady, 
with a shiver; ‘‘I remember it in the fifteen.” 
That year she had been made a widow. No} 


wonder the old woman remembered the clash of } 3 loyalty and came here. 


‘When heart leaps to heart } I had thought—God help me if I was wrong!— 
’ but I had thought that, in the Highlands and 
Shere, the very destitution of your king would 
be his best appeal. 
: money. From monarch to monarch, I, a Stew- 


I could not bring fleets or 


art, went pleading for help, but in vain. At 
S last, when all else failed, I remembered old 
Will you send me back 


arms which had sent the father of her child § ‘to your king with tidings that Scotland refuses 


home with the strong life, that had only that} 


morning bidden her a kind farewell, frozen to} 
Still we love that 


marble in a minute’s time. 


to take up arms in his behalf?” 
The Macdonalds. had listened with hushed 
attention; the deep sough of their breathing, 


for which we have made great sacrifices; and} when he paused, bespoke a depth of excitement 
the death of all she loved best could not quench ; which went hand-in-hand with his eloquent 
the loyalty in that frail woman’s bosom. } pleading. No one was prepared to speak 

The Prince cast another glance at Macdonald : first; perhaps this power was lacking. Mac- 
of Boisdale; he triumphed in the uncalculating } ; donald of Boisdale stood leaning on his sword, 
loyalty. The old man stood firm; but there was } looking upon the ground, but his stern lip 
sadness in his aspect. After a little he drew; | quivered. The young men grew red and pale 
his nephew to a distant window, and they con- by turns. Some clenched their hands, impa- 
versed together some minutes. Bad news is tiently waiting for their elders to speak. One 
quickly told. Only one vessel, scant munitions ; half-drew his sword, but thrust it slowly back 
of war, and little hope from France. No won- into the sheath when the old man of Boisdale 
dor the young man’s brow clouded with anxiety. { looked steadily at him, Again Charles Edward 
A rebellion without arms or money, how could: spoke. His voice was unsteady, and his eyes 
it end? g glistened. 
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“Am I pleading the cause of your king in} ‘Set it down,” she said, gently; ‘‘and go 
vain ?” * forth till I call for you.” 

The old man drooped his head and the sword $ $ The servants withdrew; and the old lady, 
trembled under him. Macdonald of Clanranala § : kneeling before the coffer, put a key in the lock 
turned very pale. His mother drew close and{ and cast back the lid. It was full of gold 
laid a hand on his arm. He put it gently aside; : pieces. 
the struggle within his brave heart was fierce} ‘‘What is it?” said the little lady, brightening 
enough without that. : under the eager questions. ‘Since the struggle 

“You will not abandon me thus!” cried the } of fifteen I have hoarded half my income, year 
Prince, appealing directly to him with an energy } after year, for our king when he should make & 
and warmth that sent the brave blood with a new struggle for his own. It has been a long 
rush to the young man’s face. S time waiting, and I am getting old. Fearing 

His claymore leaped from its scabbard. 3 ; that death would come suddenly, and that stran- 

“No,” he cried. “If every man in Scotland ; ; gers might squander the gold, I took a journey 
tefused to follow you, I will stand by your side $ hither in order to see my child, and give the 
i P ‘coin to her, in trust, till the day should come. 

nstantly half a dozen swords leaped from : 3 It is here, I have lived to see it. My Prince, 
their scabbards, and point to point were lifted $ take the gold; use it for the son of Mary Bea- 
on high. Each blade was grasped by a Mac- 3 ; trice. Now I am ready to die!” 
donald; and, above all, shone the sharp point ; : A blissful shiver ran through that tiny frame; 
of old Boisdale’s weapon, which quivered like 3 8 ¢ great tears of joy stood trembling on those soft 
the tongue of a serpent, as he made the deep- ; cheeks, so fair in spite of the wrinkles. 
chested oath which bound him to Charles Ed-$ The Prince bent over her, smiling, but with 
ward and his cause. $ moisture in his blue eyes. 

“Now,” he said, thrusting the sword back to; ‘‘After all it is a woman who gives us that 
its scabbard—‘‘now, my children, ye shall find 3 which we most need,” he said, gratefully. 
that the old man of Boisdale is ready to risk “It is your grandmother’s most devoted friend 
his life and the few acres that is his with the ; and servant, who made a vow to save gold and 
eign of you. I might not counsel my : become miserly that she too might accomplish 

rother’s son to enter a rash contest; but his } something even in her feeble old age.” 
choice is made, and we win or fall together. ? ‘But this gold would have been a noble dower 
ard live King James!” 5 oe this fair lady, your me gels or might en- 

he shout which sprang to so many burning rich the domain of her son.’ 
lips was smothered, for in their exultationcame$ The old lady laughed pleasantly. ‘Nay, I 
tome thoughts of prudence; but the scene which } did not play the niggard, and, after hoarding 
followed was not the less impressive from that money, let it out at usury for my daughter or 
tee silence. : her son: that had been a thing to blush at. It 

acdonald of Clanranald went up to his $ was a loyal hoarding, and so I made the most 
mother, while his whole frame was in a thrill: of it. See now of what use it will be. The 
of enthusiasm. : Macdonalds can bring something besides their 

“Are you content, mother?” ‘ sharp swords to the field.” 

“Nay. I should be, my son, if this hand ? : ‘Indeed these are no times for a Stewart to 
could bear a claymore to defend your life and 3 turn his back upon gold, nor anything that pro- 
his. It is hard to be a woman and helpless in } mises to give strength to his cause. Still we 
times like these!” ; can but feel that this is aOR like a rob- 

The Prince heard her, and turned his blue 3 ; bery of our hostess and her son.’ 
eyes upon her face. : The young chief of Clanranald came forward 

“Ah, if we ever win the throne of England, it $ ‘ with a frank smile on his lip. 
is women like this that shall grace our court,” «This lady’s son had not hesitated an instant 
he said, joyously. to pledge his sword and his clan to this good 

“Wait a moment; there is one who will soon } ’ cause, could he have guessed of his grandame’s 
earn greater claims on your highness than I} } treasure. This will give us a fair start anda 
can ever have,” answered the lady. ; show of means that must stop all caviling. See 

That moment the door opened, and the old} show my uncle of Boisdale treads my lady 
lady, who had stolen forth unnoticed, came in ; ’ mother’s bower-chamber. His prudence has 
followed by two men who bore an iron coffer } burned itself out. He would not counsel us 
between them. ? hot-heads to inaction now, I'll be sworn!” 
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“Nay,” said the old man, with a grim laugh, $ CHAPTER III. 
“this dainty lady has shamed us with her thrift. Caste DouniE, the residence of Simon Fraser, 
By St. Andrew! her gold will go farther than § Lord Lovat, stood at the head of a wild, deso- 
our good swords in our master’s cause. This § late vale, hedged in by those bald mountains, 
looks like success.” ; ’ which, but for the rich purple tint imparted to 
The old lady sat over her box of gold, lifting } them by the heather, would seem barren indeed, 
her brown eyes to each new speaker with a look 3 Still these scenes in Scotland have a beauty all 
of such intense gratification, that you might 3 their own; in the ravines fine old trees shook 
have fancied she was about to receive the trea- ; their foliage in the misty air; and mountain tor- 
sure, not divest herself of it. The Lady of: ‘rents found their way to the valley with a rush 
Clanranald shared her generous pride. ; of such music as falling water always gives to 
‘‘Now,” exclaimed the old man of Boisdale, 3 the loneliness of mountain scenery. The build- 
‘Jet us hold council. This fair dame’s gold } ing itself was a rude old stronghold, bare and 
kindles the first fires of a rebellion that shall, } frowning, like the rocks among which it stood. 
with God’s good leave, hurl the Georges from ° ® The scene it looked down upon was, as I have 
the throne they have degraded too long. There : 3 said, singularly bleak and unattractive; a long 
must be no delay. The Highlands should be : : ‘stretch of uncultivated valley land with but 
aroused at once. Messengers must go from 3 little verdure wearied the eye with its mono-' 
fastness to fastness till the bagpipe sounds on} tony. Up this valley ran a bridle road, which 
every hill. Let the Prince rest here awhile. I 3 crept like a serpent along the stunted heath and 
will go to Skye and place our cause fairly be- § sparse vegetation. 
fore our kinsman, Sir Alexander, then return } Uninteresting as the scene was, a young girl 
and gather the Clanranalds. Every one of us 3 sat gazing on it one summer afternoon from her 
must start at once to arouse the chieftains of } chamber over the grim entrance hall. Bower 
the North. You, my nephew, shall pass over } chamber I may not call it, for it was every way 
to Inverness, calling on such of our friends as ; unlike the sumptuous room to which Lady Clan- 
lie on the route, and win over Simon Fraser, the } ranald gave that antique name. The stone floor 
old Lord Lovat. Get him once fairly under ; was uncarpeted and cold to the feet; the case- 
arms and all that part of the country will rise 3 ; ment, heavy with lead, and crowded with tiny 
at once. He is cautious and crafty, and thus 3 ‘diamond-shaped glass. Two or three high- 
will carry more weight with the timid and 3 backed chairs, straight and ponderous, but 
over prudent. Does this meet your wishes, ; rickety—in fact refuse furniture—stood against 
my Prince?” $ the wall; and a cabinet of black oak, in which 
‘““Nay,” he said, “I only desire that our : there was timber enough for a modern cottage, 
friends shall be gathered speedily. The time $ loomed opposite the window, filling all that side 
and means I leave to those who know the: of the room with uncouth shadows. The young 
country best. This Lord Lovat is a powerful ; girl who occupied this gloomy chamber was all 
noble, with extensive influence, his prompt ac- $ too bright and beautiful for such surroundings. 
cession is important.” ’ She was richly dressed too, for the Lord of 
‘“‘Then let us disperse at once, my children. ; Lovat, if careless of his grand-daughter’s com- 
The Macdonalds shall spread the news that our $ * fort, was princely where a display of wealth 
Prince is. on the soil, east, west, north, and; could add to his own consequence. Thus the 
south. Now each one on to his mission. Let ; young lady’s dress was all too rich for the dis- 
our rendezvous be on the main-land.” $ comforts of her room, though it well befitted 
In less than an hour after this arrangement 3 3 the beauty of her person. 
was completed, two light vessels swept out from § : Katharine Fraser had been reading one of 
the cove, each manned with the Macdonalds; : those religious romances that made up the 
the one which carried the old man of Boisdale lighter literature of the time; but, wearied by 
steered for the Isle of Skye; that one on which the slow unwinding of the romance, she had 
te young chief of Clanranald sailed made ; allowed the volume to lie open upon the win- 
directly for the main-land. } dow-sill without glancing at it; and, falling into 
Meantime the man-of-war lay heavy and; those misty dreams which are a part of our 
black in the deep waters below the promontory; } youth, she had been for an hour gazing down 
and Charles Edward rested in the mansion of the valley earnestly as if it had been a vista of 
the Clanranalds, while the news of his presence 3 paradise—so earnestly that she had not even 
in Scotland did its work among’ the Highland } thought upon the objects which her eyes roved 
chiefs. over. 
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While in this dreamy state, she saw three ; expression. Altogether there was much to com- 
horsemen coming up from the distance, plainly $ * mand respect in the old man’s appearance. 
destined for the castle. The foremost was evi-$ ‘‘And so you are a Macdonald from the Isles, 
dently a gentleman of birth and breeding: a3 my people tell me; old friends to the Lords of 
tall, powerful man, in the prime of youth, and 3 Lovat in days gone by. I give you fair welcome 
carrying himself bravely as if he had seen ser- ; to Dounie, let your business be what it will.” 
vice; the two men who rode behind him were } The young chieftain had doffed his cap and 
apparently retainers. They wore the ordinary ? stood regarding his host with respectful atten- 
Highland costume; and she could see that each 3 tion; for his errand was a momentous one, and 
earried, independent of his side-arms, a mus- 3 he was anxious to read some promise of success 
quetoon swung at his back. : in the old man’s face. 

The leader was also armed. The dagger which$ ‘‘Many thanks, my lord. I trust this busi- 
appeared from beneath the folded plaid was ‘ness of mine may not prove distasteful to a 
richly inlaid, and mounted at the haft with one ; nobleman who is known to love the king.” 
of those fine Scotch pebbles that are bright and$ The old noble started and looked around to 
red as old wine when you pour it from the flask. > see that no ear save his own had heard the em- 
His horse also was a noble animal, better fitted : phasis laid upon the two last words of Mac- 
for the field than that toilsome road; and, more} donald’s speech. But his retainers, though 
than all this, Katharine saw by the single eagle’s {numerous in the hall, were under too strict 
plume in his bonnet that he was the chief of § regulations for dangerous proximity when their 
some powerful clan. ’ master was talking. So, with a deeper flush on 

A strange agitation seized upon Katharine as $ his face than the old port from his cellars had 
the features of the traveler became more and 3 left, Lovat said, hastily, 

more distinct. It seemed as if that noble face, § $ Come this way. The hall is damp at all 
those dark gray eyes, had just come out clear 3 seasons of the year.” 
and definite from her dreams, where they had} Macdonald followed the lord’s shuffling steps 
been haunting her in a vague way for months. {into a large room comfortably and richly fur- 

The travelers rode directly toward the great $ nished after the stately fashion of the times. The 
entrance of the castle; and Katharine, leaning } ponderous chairs were luxuriously cushioned. 
gently from her casement, saw the young chief 3 Book-cases, one mass of elaborate workman- 
alight, leaving his horse with the retainers. , ‘ ship, held volumes so numerous and rare that 
Then she saw some of her grandfather’s ser- $ $ Macdonald could not keep his eyes from them. 
vants come forth, and the whole party disap- 3 $ One side of the room was occupied by a vast 
peared. ; : fire- -place surmounted by one of those kingly 

It is possible that Macdonald of Clanranald ; :mantle-pieces of black marble that occupied 
would have lifted those fine gray eyes had he ; artists a lifetime in chiseling. Macdonald did 
dreamed of the beautiful face that looked down } ¢ not know how great was the contrast between 
upon him from behind the lattice; for it was § * this apartment and the one in which Katharine 
one to have made the free heart beat faster in; Fraser spent the most of her time. Had he 
his bosom. But he did not lift his eyes, and so ; done so, the fact might have given him some 
passed away into the great hall of the castle, ; insight into the old lord’s character. Nothing 
where the old Lord of Lovat came forth to meet § that was not exquisite in taste and sumptuous 
him. The old Lord of Lovat—he of a nature ; in quality was permitted to mingle with his 
80 base and of birth so noble, that history itself j surroundings. The apartments which he occu- 
must fail to reconcile the incongruities of a: 3 3 pied—the table at which he sat—the garments 
character so complex! * that he wore, were subjects of especial moment 

The old noble came down his hall slowly; for: to him. Beyond that he never gave a thought; 
age and illness had rendered his motions heavy. : indeed, in his bitter moods, it was sometimes a 
At first sight there was something almost plea- : subject of annoyance that it was impossible to 
sant in his face, which, with his person, was $ enjoy the luxuries of his wealth and rank with- 
broad and full. A look of quaint humor, which, $ out sharing them, in a degree, with others, most 
sometimes, assumed the expression of benevo- 3 of all with the heir, who was sure to possess 
lence, cheated the beholder on a first acquaint- § $ them when he was nothing. 
ance and puzzled him afterward, when the man $ : “Sit down,” said the old lord, sinking into 
eame to be known by his actions. A twist of 3 one of the tall chairs himself and resting his 
the short neck, which drew his head a little on N foot on a velvet cushion placed near it. ‘We 
one side, added somewhat to this contradictory ‘ are alone here; no danger of my varlets seizing 
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the words from your lips before I will gather; rights of their sovereign. At any rate, they 
them myself. Is there news from over yonder?”’ } are the first to step forward to his aid!” 
Macdonald took a letter from the folds of his ; ‘““Nay, how many? I guess your errand and 
plaid and drew closer to Lord Lovat. $the purport of that letter; but the man who 
“T have news, my lord, and a letter for your 3 comes, even as a messenger, to the Frasers from 
own hand.” $ —yes, I do not mind saying it here—from the 
**A letter? From whom?” : king, should be one of note and power.” 
**My lord, from the chevalier.” “The Macdonalds, my lord, have always the 
**Where dated? In France?” ower to repel insult single-handed!”’ cried the 
“No, from my own poor domain in South $ chief, burning with indignation. 
Uist.” Again Lovat broke into a laugh. 
‘What! here in Scotland? “Tush! tush! young firebrand! I meant no 
mad!” insult, and never fight single-handed. Heaven 
‘“‘Not if his friends in the North are ready to § save the mark! what should I do with a sword, 
redeem promises solemnly made.” sexcept it were to use it for a staff! So, cool 
“I—I, for one, made no promises that were ; down this wrath; it reminds me too forcibly of 
not founded on fleets, men, and money from be- } my son, the Master of Lovat—as proud a hawk 
yond the sea!” exclaimed the old noble, while as yourself! There, now give me that letter. 
his brows lowered and his eyes gleamed under It will not be the first time I have seen the 
them. $ chevalier’s hand-writing. I knew his grand- 
“Our king has been compelled to trust some- } mother—a woman worth risking great things 
what to the generosity of his people. France { for. So, now the letter!” 
has but half-kept her promise. The elements} Lord Lovat reached forth a plump hand 
themselves have worked against him; but he : which looked white as a lady’s under the deli- 
has thrown himself on our magnanimity: and : cate shadow of its lace ruffles, and took the 
IL, for one, am ready to stake all in his cause!” NY letter, casting a side-glance at the flushed face 
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Why, man, he is 
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“Tush! sir; you are a young man sa 

‘And, therefore, have much to give—every- 
thing to risk!” 

Lord Lovat looked at the animated counte- 
nance of his guest, as he uttered the patriotic 
speech, with quizzical scrutiny. His head bent 
still more to one side, and he laughed a low 
derisive laugh. 

“‘And what have you to give which will com- 
pare with the lands of the Frasers and the hosts 
of brave men that cover them?” 

“T have a life, sir, and a strong arm, if no- 
thing more!” answered the young chief, hotly. 

“And how many men?” asked the old man, 
with another laugh. 

“Enough, my lord, to defend the life and 
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Wuen the light of the Summer is waning, 
And the year is growing old; 

When, for long, long days, it is raining, 
And the nights are frosty and cold; 


And when, in the long October, 
With colors of gorgeous shades, 
Hath Nature been touching her pencil 
To forest or still grassy glades; 


When Autumn hath garnered her treasures, 
And, over the forest and field, 


of his guest. 

‘‘Wait for me here awhile. I will find a more 
; private place wherein to read what the Prince 
’has to say. Meanwhile you will find company 
Sin yon volumes; nay, well thought of! I will 
: summon one who shall entertain you better than 
$ ten thousand musty tomes!” 
: The nobleman arose from his chair, touched 
3 the bell which stood on a table near by, and 
’ directly a servant opened the door. 

“Go, tell Mistress Katharine that I have 
guests and desire her company in the library.” 

Without more ceremony Lord Lovat left the 
room, carrying the letter with him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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The sunshine and shadows are mingled, 
With pencil no artist may wield: 


*Tis then, in the slow-deep’ning shadows 
That gather o’er meadow and wood, 

That I love to roam in the stillness, 
Where, for ages, the old trees have stood; 


And list to the low, wailing music 
Of the wind, in the arms of the trees: 
Like a mother, in each gentle motion, 
They sway to and fro with the breeze. 








THE THIRD NIGHT. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


We went, my wife and I, to visit Evan Bar-; part of the state, where we lived—a lonely, 
stow, a distant connection upon my mother’s : worn-out farm with a house that had stood 
side. The invitation had been a matter of great S through the Revolution; and there he lived, 
surprise to us; for since he settled in America, $ with his two servants, as much aloof from the 
nearly five years previous, Mr. Barstow had, S rest of mankind as a hair-shirted hermit buried 
with even more than English reserve, kept him- ; in a cave. 
self aloof from any of his relatives in this; Naturally I forgot the impression I had at 
country. : first received—that Barstow had become so 

I had seen him on several occasions: a sin- ; misanthropic through sorrow—and, like the 
guiarly cold, distant man. I should have thought 3 rest, decided that he was probably a disagree- 
him insufferably haughty, had I not fancied that ; Sable old miser, who feared we were all in pur- 
Idetected in his face traces of long and poignant ; 3 suit of his money; although, as I had enough 
suffering, which made me believe that some more } of my own, that belief did not make me at all 
pardonable feeling than pride or moroseness bitter, and I never grew offended with Katy, 
made him choose so solitary and misanthropic { who persisted in pitying him. In that respect 
a life. : I differed from several of the far away cousins, 

I had been obliged to meet him on business; ; who showed that they longed to box her ears 
but when I found that he chose to consider me } whenever she expressed her sympathy. But 
the same as any stranger, curtly rejecting all} my wife was too straightforward and truthful 
invitations to visit my house, or form any nearer 3 a little body to be in the slightest degree put 
acquaintance, I determined that he should never ; down; and, after a time, the-subject was, in a 
be troubled by importunities or civility from me. ; ; measure, dropped during the family gatherings 
Heaven be praised! I, Richard Morgan, and my § Sat our house, since it betrayed symptoms of 
wife, Katy, had happiness and comfort enough 3 3 ending in something disagreeable. They hinted 
in ourselves without calling the world into our that he had committed some mysterious crime, 
dear home, or submitting to the eaprices of re- $ and was expiating it by a life of solitude; they 
latives whose wealth might far surpass our ; said people in the neighborhood where he lived 
own. $ declared that his house was haunted; and they 

Indeed, after the first wonderment and in- } marveled and fretted—and there the matter 
dignation, with which Katy received my ac- ; ended. 
count, I dare say we should have forgotten all § ’ So five years elapsed, and, as we had seen none 
about Evan Barstow and his odd humors, had § ‘ of our relatives during the past six months, Katy 
they not been recalled to our recollection when- $ ‘and I had quite forgotten Evan. Barstow and his 
ever any relatives chanced to visit us. With all ; oddities, when, upon a sudden, came that invi- 
the relations the stern Englishman was a favorite § tation to visit him at Springbrook Farm. 
topic; and the stories they held good concerning 3 When we opened the letter and saw the signa- 
him, and the fancies they conjured up in regard : ture at the bottom of the page, we were so taken 
to his life, did great credit to the family imagi- { aback that we could not, for several moments, 
nation. 3 read a line, and, like other foolish mortals 

Perhaps those who had offered friendship on in similar circumstances, sat wondering what 
the score of kindred ties were somewhat ex- ; reason he could have for writing us, instead 
tusable for the spite and indignation they ex- ; : of taking the simpler method of reading the 
hibited; for Barstow had certainly treated such, 3 letter in order to find out. 
one and all, with the utmost coldness, andthose$ ‘Will you and your wife come and visit a 
who made a second trial had been told, more desolate, fanciful invalid?” he wrote. <‘‘I can 
Plainly than courteously, that Mr. Barstow de- 3 extend no inducement except the consciousness 
sired neither their good feeling nor their ac-} you will have of showing a kindness to a soli- 
quaintance. ; tary man. I offer no explanation or apology 

He had purchased a property in a distant} for my long silence. When I came to this 
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country, it was to break every tie that bound ; 


me to my kind; but now, with death near, 
I ask you to come to me; and, from the know- 
ledge I gained of your character during our few 
short interviews, I am certain that you will not 
refuse.” 


There were several lines more; then a broken $ 
sentence carefully blotted out, and the letter ; 


closed. 

‘Poor man! poor man!” exclaimed Katy, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, as I folded up 
the epistle. ‘I always said he was to be pitied. 
I am glad I did not believe the things they told 
of him.” 

“Are we to go?” I asked, doubtfully. 

“‘Of course,” replied my little wife, with her 
usual decision. ‘‘Why, Richard, you would not 
refuse ?” 

‘Perhaps it would not be right; but some- 
how x 

“IT do believe he is afraid the house is 
haunted!” exclaimed Katy, clapping her hands. 
“Just think, how romantic! Why, to visit there 
will be like reading one of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s novels. 
Now we must go, Richie! Poor man! sick—per- 
haps dying! You cannot refuse: we should 
never have a moment’s peace after!” 

So it was settled that we should start in three ; 
days; 
Barstow, announcing our intention. 


s 
You may easily imagine that we set off in a} 


state of great excitement, which only increased 
as we pursued our journey. We had a night’s 
and a-half day’s travel by steamboat and rail- 
way, and then learned that we had still a 
journey of over twenty miles to make, by car- 


riage, before reaching Ashford, the village from : 


which Mr. Barstow’s letter was posted. 

It was not far from sunset when we reached 
the town; and, while our driver stopped at the 
little inn to water his horses, I made inquiries 
of the landlord concerning the distance and the 
read to Springbrook Farm. 

Goin’ to visit that Britisher?” he asked, 
his features fairly convulsed with surprise and 
curiosity. ‘Wal, I never know'd nobody to go 
there afore. Maybe you're relations?” 

I did not see fit to enter into the details of 
my genealogy to the worthy landlord, and only 
repeated my questions. 

“About four miles,” he answered, ev idently § 
offended at my uncommunicativeness. ‘Keep § 
this road till you come to the old sawmill; then 3 
turn to the left.” 

I returned to the carriage; but he followed $ 
me, peered at my wife, and added, 

“Wal, it’s the funniest thing! Guess you'll 
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and I dispatched a letter at once to Mr. ¢ 


wish yourselves away the first night. 
: what, it’s a queer place if all’s true folks say; 
, he’s @ queer man.” 

Luckily our driver was anxious to reach his 
$ journey’s end with all speed and get as far back 
§ on his road that night as possible. So we drove 
S off before the landlord’s wonderment and in- 
’ quiries could go further; but as long as the 


Tell you 


$ carriage was in sight I could see him staring 
‘ after us and shaking his head. . 

Katy and I grew very silent. We could not 
nverse upon indifferent subjects, and we were 
impressed by our approaching arrival that 
$ we had no spirits to indulge in suppositions or 
$ fancies. The sun set, and in the gray twilight 
’ we ascended a hill crowned with a grove, in the 
midst of which—a man we met had told us— 

Springbrook was situated. 

A little beyond the summit we came toa great 
gate. Through the trees we caught glimpses of 
¢ tall chimneys looming through the gloom. Our 
¢ journey was at an end. 

We drove along a winding carriage road 
which seemed to have been cut directly through 
a wood, the primeval pines and hemlocks tower- 
ing up on either side; and in the stillness we 
: < heard the rushing of the brook which gave its 
3 hame to the place. 

Soon the house was in sight. A plain brick 
3 dwelling with substantial wings—a long porch 
in front covered with ivies; nothing else could 
‘be made out. The driver drew up his horses 
, before the verandah, saying, 

§ ‘It don’t look as if anybody lived here; it’s 
‘ dark as a prison.” 

< As he spoke the door opened, and an elderly 
man came out on the porch, bearing, in every 
movement, those unmistakable signs which 
would make an English domestic recognizable 
in Kamschatka. I sprang from the carriage, 
and he approached. 

‘“‘Is Mr. Barstow at home?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. ‘It is Mr. Morgan, 

eappanet- Master is expecting you; please 
0 come in.’ 

He looked so solemn that I felt Katy shiver 
3 as I helped her out of the carriage. The man 
‘ showed me into the hall, where we were met by 
a middle-aged woman, who received us with & 
3 courtesy as imposing as her fellow- servant's 
’ bow, and, while the man was helping the driver 

’down with our trunks, conducted us into an 
; unlighted room, apologizing for the darkness 
3 and making haste to light the lamps upon the 

* mantle. 
$ While she went to summon her master, Katy 
3 clung fast to my arm; but the apartment looked 
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so commonplace and comfortable that, after a 
little, she subdued her nervousness and con- } 
cluded to sit down. 3 

Very soon Mr. Barstow came in. He was} 
greatly changed since I had last seen him. His ; 
jiron-gray hair had grown almost white, his tall ‘ 
form was bent and fearfully attenuated. He } 
greeted us with subdued cordiality, thanked us } 
for granting his request, and apologized for not ; 
having sent a carriage to meet us at the railway 
station. 

“J did not receive your letter until to-day,” 
he said, in explanation; ‘‘and it was then too 
late.”’ - 

He showed us up to our rooms himself, said 
that supper would be ready when we came 
down, and left us to stare at each other and 
make hurried preparations for the meal. 

“T-am so glad we came!” said Katy. 
looks ill and very wretched.” 

I was satisfied to find that she had no mis- 
givings, and we decided that we had done our 
duty. The three rooms allotted to us were large 
and comfortably furnished, and looked as little 
mysterious as possible; so that Katy quite took } 
heart and declared that all the stories we had 
heard were sheer nonsense, and that our rela- $ 
tive, in spite of his sickness and quiet manners, 
was a charming man. 

Seated opposite him, at the supper-table; 1; 
was more shocked than ever by the change in 
his appearance. He could not have been much 
over forty; but he looked nearer sixty. He § 
had evidently been a very handsome man; even } 
now, wreck though he was, there were traces of : 
that beauty left. ; 

The evening passed pleasantly enough. Katy, 3 
woman-like, feeling it her duty to make every- 
thing cheerful, talked incessantly, and actually ; 
made our grave host smile several times. 

Before the evening was over I found what it 
was that struck me as so peculiar in him. It 
was not his quiet, nor his deathly paleness; but $ § 
he looked like a man in constant expectation of } ; 
some dreaded event. His eyes had an expres- } 
sion I never before saw—dumb suspense ana} 
wild anxiety. The mouth, in repose, was com- 3 
pressed; but I fancied that the hopeless patience } 


“He 
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3 not trouble her with the thoughts which beset 


me. 

The next morning was bright and pleasant; 
and, while we were standing on the porch, ad- 
miring the old trees, Mr. Barstow joined us, 


‘asking, it struck me, with singular solicitude, 


if we had slept well. 

“Never'better!”’ Katy said, laughing. ‘I was 
asleep before my head touched the pillow.” 

I thought he seemed relieved, and when we 
went in to breakfast he was positively cheerful. 


: Then we went about to see the house a little. 
‘It was large and commodious, and the rooms 


were well furnished. A door at the end of the 
hall led into a square passage, and when Katy 
asked what was beyond that, Mr. Barstow an- 
swered, 

“Only my library, full of dry, old books; 
such works as will please you are in the break- 
fast-room.” 

He did not offer to take us into his library, 
although the rest of the house was free to us; 
and when the circuit was made, I had mentally 
to confess that the dwelling differed little from 
any other romantic old mansion. 

“T keep but two servants,” Mr. Barstow said, 
in answer to some remark of Katy; ‘old 
Philips and his wife have been with me many 
5 yonne—Say are my friends rather than domes- 
tics.” 

When Katy ventured a hint about his health 


* he was not communicative. 


“IT have a painful malady,” was all he said. 


$ “TI have exhausted the skill of physicians, now 


I am waiting God’s time.” 

When he saw that his words saddened her, 
he took us out into the grounds, a perfect 
wilderness of old trees and wild flowers, where 
everything grew in its original untrained wild- 
ness. 

We had an early dinner; then I took Katy to 
 arive in a little one-horse chaise; after that we 
had tea, and so the first day passed. 

“Tt really is pleasant,” said Katy; ‘if I were 
; aot so anxious about poor cousin Evan I should 


; be quite happy, everything is so odd and out- 


of-the-world seeming.” 
She had called him cousin Evan from thé be- 


recorded more mental agony than physical suf- ’ ginning, and he seemed pleased with it. Indeed, 
fering. At times he seemed to forget the con- : I saw from the very first that he took greatly to 
versation and our presence; then the wild light } Kate—not that I wondered at it—and I was 
in his eyes deepened—and once, when a door } more than ever glad we had come since her pre- 
closed violently somewhere, I saw that expres- $ ‘ sence could do him good. 
sion change to a look of absolute horror. During the evening Katy offered to sing to 
But the evening passed quietly enough; and } : him, although he had no piano, and very sweetly 
when we went td bed Katy was so cheerful and } her voice sounded. Barstow enjoyed it I could 
80 full of sympathy for our host, that I did} see, shading his eyes from the light, and yielding 
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and walked through our suite of rooms; but ‘‘What is that?” she asked, hurriedly. 
nothing rewarded my search. I went back into} ‘Only the wind,” I answered, seeing that 
the bed-room, closed and bolted the door, and { Barstow could not speak. ‘‘Philips has left 
sat down. The windows were shut. Never-}a door open; I will close it.” ' 
theless a rush of cold air swept through the } I rose, determined to find out, if possible, 
apartment, followed by a loud rustling, which } : the meaning of this; but Barstow checked me. 
extinguished the light and woke Katy. ‘Ring the bell,” ‘enid he, almost sternly. I 

“Why on earth have you opened the win-! obeyed; and when Philips came in, he ordered 
dow?” she asked. ‘The wind blows a gale. $ Shim to close the doors. I knew well there was 
Where is the light?” $ no door in the hall open—I had noticed it when 

“TI suppose the wind blew it out,” I answered, {I entered the room; but the old servant bowed 
as composedly as I could. ‘ and said, apologetically, 

“Pray shut the window,” she said, not well “T forgot it, sir, when I went out to close the 
pleased at what she deemed my neglect. : shutters.” 

I pretended to comply with her request. The } : Barstow asked Katy to sing again; but I saw 
rustling and the rush of cold air ceased, and I $ his restlessness increase. His eyes dilated, and 
returned to bed. From that time until morning $ ‘he wiped great drops of perspiration from his 
nothing disturbed the stillness, but till long j forehead. Once he put his hands before his 
after daylight I never once closed my eyes. : eyes as if to shut out some object visible to him 

When we entered the breakfast-room Barstow } alone. Katy ceased her song. No one spoke. 
was already there. He followed his morning : She tried to go on with her embroidery; but I 
salutation by his invariable question, i saw her hands tremble. Suddenly Barstow 

tg did you sleep?” started to his feet like a man impelled by force 

“When Richard would let me,” replied Katy. § rather than from any act of volition. 

“He must needs get up in the night to smoke} ‘I must ask you to come into the library,” 
aad open a window upon me.” $ he said, with a suddenness and violence so un- 
_ “Were you ill?” he asked, turning auickly {expected and disproportionate to the words, 
toward me. ; that I fairly started, and Katy grasped my arm. 

“Only restless,” I said; but I felt myself: Perhaps Barstow noticed the shock his words 
color under his gaze. ’ had given us; for he added, quietly, 

“The wind must have blown hard,” continued : : ‘“‘T always sit there of an ent 4 and I can- 
Katy. ‘‘When the window was opened there was : ; * not feel at home in any other room.’ 
arush of air cold as death, and the curtains: Again I saw that shudder shake his frame, 
rustled dolefully.” and the smile he had tried to force upon his 

Barstow caught at the back of his chair for ; lips only made their blueness more ghastly. 
support; but Katy was busy with the teacups? He rose and rang the bell. 
and did not notice it. ‘‘Are the lamps lighted in the library?” he 

Katy sang, sewed a little, gathered flowers, } asked, when Philips entered. 
and did her best to make the house cheerful; { The old servant gave him a quick, frightened 
but I confess that it was very difficult for me to $ look; but the stern eyes fixed upon his face 
appear composed, and nothing, except the folly } | ink him at once, and, answering in the affirma- 
of the thing, prevented my expressing a desire tive, he went out. But even at the door he 
— her away from the place. ¢ paused, threw a glance toward my wife and 

at evening we sat, as usual, in the little { me, and another appealing look upon his mas- 
parlor off the hall, and I was nearly as absent ; ter. But the cold gaze was on him still. He 
as Barstow himself. s hurried away without a word. At Mr. Bar- 
Teepe Evan is in pain, and Richard is} stow’s request we followed him through the 
stupid,” said Katy, trying to be gay; although § Shall and the square passage, and, after an in- 
908 that the pervading gloom was beginning $ stant’s pause, he threw open the great door 
affect her. ‘Shall I sing to you, cousin?” that led into the library. 

“Do, please,” he answered. And she began $ Katy was still clinging fast to me, and I felt 
ee a ag which he had admired. $a vague anticipation that something strange, 

n the very midst of her song I heard, issuing $ ; 3 perhaps terrible, was about to happen; yet my 
from the square passage, that rustling sound } wonder and excitement mastered the feeling of 
— had grown so terrible. It swept through ; dread which had before had possession of me. 

e hall, gathering force as it went, made Bar-} The library was\p large room. The walls 

stow start upright, and roused Katy. ? were lined with book-cases; a great reading- 
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* table stood im the center of the floor, about which ; 
were gathered several easy-chairs. Two lamps } : 
burned upon the table as we entered, and several } 
others were placed on the mantle. 

“What an illumination!” said Katy, her: 
spirits rising as she looked about. ‘Really, 
cousin Evan, although this is a gloomy sort of } 
room, you have made it pleasant.” 3 

He faltered out some answer, but his eyes; 
were fastened upon the farther end of the room 
that was filled by an immense bay window be- $ 
fore which hung curtains of heavy dark cloth. ; 

«‘Perhaps Morgan will read aloud?” he said, $ 
suddenly. ‘Here is a Shakspeare.” 

I turned to “As You Like It,” and read? 
several of the comic scenes. Katy quite for- ; 
got her uneasiness and laughed merrily; and} 
when Barstow felt her eyes upon him, he would } 
rouse himself and try to appear interested. 

My wife was seated close by my side. My} 
hands were resting on the book, when, sud- 
deniy, she exclaimed, 

“Why, Richie, what a rude joke!” 

T looked at her in astonishment. 

‘See, cousin Evan,” she said, ‘*he has thrown $ 
my work into the middle of the floor.” 

Sure enough—there it lay; but I had not} 


stirred, nor, if I had tried, could I have thrown $ 


the thin fabric so far as it had fallen. I was} 
about to speak; but Barstow checked me by a} 
look. He picked up the work and restored it $ 
to her without a word. Katy thought he was } 
offended at my boyish jest, and glanced re- 
proachfully at me as she resumed her task and $ 
motioned me to go on. 

Before I could do so she uttered an exclama- 
tion. I looked and saw the embroidery flutter 
from her lap as if blown by a strong wind. 

“Ts there such a draught here?’ she asked, 
tremblingly. 

No one answered. Instinctively I put my 
arm around her and drew her close to my side, 
while Barstow rose and stood a little before us. 
As we looked, the great lamp in the middle of 
the table was moved to the farther end; yet no 
one touched it—no one had moved. Two of the : 
lights upon the mantle went out, and as Katy N 
gave a low cry the rustling began again, sweep- 
ing steadily across the room. 3 

“In God’s name! Evan Barstow, what does 3 
this mean?” I exclaimed. 

The wretched man stood rooted to the spot, § 
his eyes glaring in the direction of the window, i 
yet appearing to fix themselves upon some ob- : 
ject midway in the room. Katy was clinging § 
convulsively to me, her brgath coming in quick } 
sobs, although she did not weep. ; 
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The rustling increased, the curtains and table- 
covers shook as if in a wind. 

‘‘Barstow!” I cried again. 

He seemed unable to turn his eyes from the 
spot where they were riveted; but he threw out 
his hand, calling, in a hollow voice, 

“Go away, go away! Take her out of the 
room, quick!” 


I drew my wife toward the door. The noise 


g ceased; we looked back. He was standing in 


the same attitude. 

“Oh! don’t leave him, don’t!” pleaded Katy, 
3 her womanly tenderness overcoming all fear. 

“Call him,” I whispered. 

‘Evan! cousin Evan!” 
he did not stir. ‘‘Come with us, cousin; 
come!”’ 

‘“‘T must stay,” he answered, in the same un- 
natural tone. ‘‘Go quickly, go! Do you see 
them? There—it is too late! Don’t look!” 

The room was quiet—no strange sight visible. 

‘“‘He is crazy,” whispered Katy; ‘don’t leave 
him.” 

‘‘But you must go,” I said. 

‘“‘No, I will not; I am not afraid.” 

We went back to his side; but at that instant 
the noise began afresh—and the chill wind 
flickered the lamps. 

“Do come away, cousin!” cried Katy. 

He made a violent effort and turned to us. 

‘Take her out of the house!”’ he moaned. 
“You must not stay another moment! I did 
not think they would come any more. 9, 
go!” 

‘What is it?” I asked. 

‘This house is haunted!” he groaned. ‘Not 
this spot alone, but wherever I go! Now, do 
you understand? The curse has followed, even 

so near the grave it will not leave me.” 

Every feeling left me but pity for the miser- 
able man, and Katy’s face showed me that she 
had forgotten all fear. 

«You must not stay here,” cried Barstow; 
‘“‘take her away—I warn you—be quick!” 

I heard Katy repeat a verse of a favorite 
: prayer; then she said firmly, . 

“Evan, we will not go! 


she exclaimed; but 
do 


I am not afraid— 


S there is nothing will do me any harm.” 


He pleaded and struggled, pushed us almost 
rudely away; but I could not leave him, and no 


: inducement would persuade Katy to quit me. 


“Then you must stay!” he exclaimed, grasp- 
ing our hands, as if he found comfort even in 
° the midst of his horror. 

He tottered and would have fallen had I not 
caught him in my arms. We placed him in an 
arm-chair, and in a few moments he revived. 
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“I thought on was death,” he muttered; ‘‘that 3 believed that all she had seen upon he poovitle 
will come soon.’ $night had been a sick fancy, and I did my best 

We could not speak. Appalled and horror- {to confirm her in that conviction. I could not 
stricken, we could not give the lie to our own ; permit her to rise; and, when she fell asleep 
senses by telling him that he suffered from dis- $ again, I left Mabel to watch her. 
eased fancies. : «Where is your master?” I asked Philips, 

Suddenly he rose from his chair, stiff and } whom I met in the hall. 
rigid he made several steps toward the window. ; “‘In the parlor,” replied the old man, who 

“There, there!” he gasped, in a horrible } was crying like a child. “Oh, sir! he won’t 
whisper. see another day out.” 

“What is it?” IT asked. ‘*What do you see?” The moment I entered the room and saw his 

“They are both there,” he continued. ‘See, ; face, I knew the man was right—death was 
she pities me, she pleads with him; he turns $ legible on Barstow’s worn features. 
away, but he does not look so stern. Margha- ‘‘It is almost over,” he whispered, as I bent 
retta, is death near?” near the sofa where he lay. 

“Whom are you speaking to, Evan?’ cried “You must have a doctor at once,” I urged. 
Katy. ‘There is no one there.” “Tt could do no good,” he said; ‘‘they called 

“Don’t you see them?” he questioned, strain- } it heart disease, said I might die any moment. 
ing his eyes in the direction to which he pointed. ; You will know what killed me, Morgan.” 

At that moment the rustling and movement; During the day I divided my time between 
which had continued, though faintly, during the } Katy’s room and his. She was in a state which 
whole time, ceased altogether. No one stirred. ; caused me considerable alarm. 

Icould think of neither danger to Katy nor the} Barstow grew weaker as night came on, and 
fear she might suffer—could only gaze fixedly ; insisted upon being helped into the library. 
on the spot to which Evan still pointed. “They call me,” he said; ‘‘I must go.” 

A dull, numbing pain crept through all my; Barstow lay upon a low couch and I watched 
nerves. I felt that some unseen intelligence } over him, disturbed at times by strange noises, 
was struggling with my will and trying to make which seemed to proceed from several quarters 
itself visible to my sight. I made no effort to { of the room at once. 
shake it off, I could only stare blindly before} ‘I shall die to-night!” Evan said. ‘Richard, 
me, helpless and rigid. : can you bear to stay, or must I die alone?” 


Suddenly it seemed as if a mist passed before «Twill stay,” I replied. 


my eyes. It gathered substance—then I knew} He lay quiet for some time, his eyes fixed 


that it was no fantasy of sight; I saw a blueish } upon the window—mine wandered there too, 
white cloud growing stronger and more palp- $ but saw nothing. 

able. It separated—side by side the thin clouds; ‘‘I must tell you,” he gasped suddenly; ‘they 
rose more and more distinct. force me to tell you.” 

“Margharetta!” I heard Barstow exclaim, He began abruptly the story of his life, speak- 
bat I could not move my eyes. Dimly through } ing rapidly and with an energy I had never seen 
the clouds the outlines of two human figures } him exhibit. 
appeared to form; then I heard a cry—I knew; ‘I was in Naples in 183-, I was young, but 
that Katy fell fainting in my arms, and I car- $ of a gloomy, retiring disposition. I met a young 
ried her out of the room. Italian, Margharetta Lusini, and loved her with 

When sense returned, I was in the little parlor ; all the intensity of my strange, jealous nature. 
bending over Katy; the old servant and his wife «She lived with an old uncle, a retired, lonely 
Were sprinkling her face with water, and by the { life, and it was but natural that she should 
door leaned Evan Barstow, ghost-like and still. {return my affection. We were to be married, 

“You saw it?”? whispered Philips. ‘‘We never ; but from some inexplicable reason Margharetta 
did; it’s ’cause the same blood runs in your ; several times postponed our wedding day. At 
Veins.” ; last I grew mad with jealousy; I could not un- 

When my wife recovered, we took her up } ‘ derstand her hesitation at leaving Naples, where 
stairs and administered a powerful opiate, the § ‘she had few friends, and where, as she told 
effects of which made her sleep until late the ; ‘me, all of her family had been wronged by the 
next morning, while old Mabel and I watched 3 } government. But she would give no reasen, 
over her; but I saw Evan Barstow no more } : perhaps she hardly understood how jealous I 
until the next day. was, and for the third time the day of our mar- 

When Katy woke she was very feverish, and ‘ riage was postponed. 
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“I left. hey house that evening frantic, almost ; dying—I must have his pardon first. From the 
oursing her and myself, and vowing to go away : 3 king himself I obtained permission to visit the 
forever. I started for my lodgings, but half § captive. I found him in a dungeon, chained 
way there I turned back; for hours I wandered } hand and foot. He knew me at once; before I 
near her dwelling, impelled to do so by the mad ; could speak he lifted his voice and cursed me, 
passion which had taken possession of me. 3 ‘I shall die at last,’ he said; ‘then I will haunt 

‘It must have been long after midnight when } you. I will force Margharetta to pursue you— 
I saw a man steal through the little court-yard ; you shall have no peace—no home—no friends.’ 
of her habitation, which was situated upon the 3 “I cannot repeat his words—lI fell fainting 
ground floor of a deserted old dwelling. I fol- ; > before he had finished. For several years I 
lowed in his footsteps, saw the door open, saw 3 3 3 wandered aimlessly about. At last my house 
Margharetta admit him. Then I understood } became filled with fearful sounds. I knew that 
all—she was faithless! My first impulse was 3 Paolo was dead. Since that time I have had no 
to rush in and kill him before her eyes; but I § peace. Go where I might those horrors fol- 
ehecked it. I crept round to a little balcony ; lowed. People shunned me as one accursed; 
over which I climbed, and through the window : only that faithful old couple clung to me. I 
draperies could look into the chamber. Mar- came to America, there was no escape! Night 
gharetta was standing with her head upon the ; after night the murdered man stood before me, 
shoulder of the young man, his arms were about : : dragging Margharetta by the hand. I thought 
her waist, and she was weeping passionately. ° Sat last I was forgiven. With death near, I be- 
‘You must not come again,’ she said; ‘think if‘ lieved that I might send for some of my own 
you were seen—the officers would arrest you.’ 3 kindred; but the consolation of having you near 

‘“‘Like lightning a fiendish plot shot through 3 me without any of those terrible sights or sounds 
my brain; I could punish her more terribly than 3 was not permitted. 
by giving him a death-blow before her eyes. I$ ‘They will come once more, perhaps to bring 
crept away, gained the street, and sought the ; my pardon.” 
nearest guard-house, warned the officer that a: As the words left his lips he sprang upright. 
man, of whom they were in search, was in the : “They come!” he whispered—‘“‘there!”’ 
dwelling I had left. A party of men sallied out} Again I saw the blue cloud form—separate— 
at once, and I followed. I heard Margharetta’s ; the outlines of human figures shaped themselves 
shrieks, saw the young man dragged forth; and, : under the veil. 


starting forward, I cried out, ‘It is I did this, 
woman—this is my revenge!’ 

“With a cry she fell senseless upon the 
ground; the prisoner turned upon me like a 
tiger, but he wes overpowered and carried 
away. There I stood until Margharetta came 
to her senses, never, never approaching her. 
She raised herself and saw me standing there. 
‘God forgive you,’ she groaned, ‘you have mur- 
dered my brother!’ 

“Tt was true. 
doomed in my frenzy, and she had not dared 
hint, even to me, the knowledge of his presence 
there. Nothing availed—no tidings could be ; 
gained of the prisoner. Three days after Mar- : 
gharetta died, forgiving me with her last breath. 

‘‘For months I lingered in Naples little less 
than mad. At last I discovered the prison in 
which Lusini was confined. 


ernst. 


It was her brother whom I had $ 


‘‘Margharetta!” cried Barstow. ‘She smiles 
—she beckons—he consents. I am forgiven— 
I can die at last!’ 

He fell back upon the couch. I could not 
move—could only watch that dim cloud ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer. The door opened. 
I heard my wife’s voice in a cry of fear and 
agony—heard her fall heavily upon the floor. 
Then the cloud swept nearer and nearer the 
’ couch till it hovered over Barstow. I heard a 
low sigh; and when I looked again the phan- 
‘toms had disappeared, and Evan Barstow was 
° dead. 

’ I took my wife away from the house, snd 
3 ; three days after Barstow was buried. She was 
3 ’ raving for weeks in a brain fever, and years 
3 elapsed before she recovered from the shock of 
; those nights. As for myself, my hair the next 
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I believed myself : morning was iron gray, just as you see it now. 
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A CHEAP AND SIMPLE AQUARIUM. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 
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Some time ago I conceived the idea that with ; a glazier two sides, two ends, and a bottom, of 
§ little care and thought I might construct an § ; the proper dimensions, cut from thick glass. 
Aquarium; and, being fond of Natural History, $ ; The sides were each 2 feet 7 inehes by 104 
I determined to make the attempt. Sinches: the ends each 10} inches by 54 inches, 
My first considerations were of what kind and $ Sand the bottom 2 feet 7 inches by 5} inches. I 
shape I should make it, and where should it 3 ; also obtained, from a earpenter, a well-dried 
stand? I speedily fixed all the points, and de- } inch-board, 2 feet 7} inches long, and 5} inches 
cided upon a glass tank of such size and form 3 3 broad. 
as would fit in a window, which, having an: ’ This was for the bottom, and you will per- 
aspect toward the west, appeared suitable for } ceive that when the glass intended for the bot- 
the purpose. ; tom was fastened down to it, there would be a 
The sill of the window was 2 feet 8 inches; 3 . space of one-eighth of an inch all round (equal 
and its breadth 6} inches; the height of the $ 3 to the thickness of the glass). 
first row of panes 11} inches. I procured from; I next fastened to each edge of this board a 
Vou. XLI.—11 167 











168 EDGING FOR CHEMISE. 
straight planed lath, an inch and a half broad, , No white lead should be allowed to get inside, 
which, therefore, stood half an inch above the } as it will prove injurious to the fish. 
surface of the board. After remaining in this state for a few days, 
The laths did not come quite to the corners 3 and being tried and found water-tight, it was 
of the board, for I left a space of an inch on $ time to think of stocking it. I covered the bot- 
each side of every angle. This board, with the }tom with sand, which I washed several times 
lath at its edges, is represented in figure 1. ; previously to remove the clay which was mixed 
I now cut out, from the same lath (which was 3 with it, added a few pebbles, also washed and 
@ quarter of an inch thick), two pieces, in the} scrubbed very clean with a brush, and then 
form of figure 2. Both were 11} inches long; $ ’ filled up with rain water. 
and the first was five-eighths of an inch broad In half an hour the sand had all subsided, and 
at the top, and one inch at the bottom; the ; left the water clear; if the sand had not been 
other was seven-eighths of an inch broad at the : ; well washed before using it, this operation would 
top, and an inch and a quarter at the bottom. 3 have required several days, and even then have 
These, by means of a little glue and sprigs, I 3 been liable to be stirred up easily. 
fastened together at right angles at the edges, 3 I then obtained some aquatic plants froma 
and stuck a little brass ornament on the top, } pond, and planted them in the sand at the bot- 
when it presented the appearance of figure 3. ¢ tom; afterward, I procured some fish—but yet 
The greater width at the bottom extends up- $I lacked a few water insects. To catch these, 
ward for an inch and a half; and you will per- $I set forth early in the morning, armed with a 
ceive that when this was applied to one of the § walking-stick, a piece of stout wire, a small net, 
corners of the board, figure 1, it would just fit 3 and a vessel to contain and carry home my spe- 
in the opening. As I wanted four of these, viz: ; cimens. 
one for each corner, and as they must be very : I bent the wire into a circular form, put the 
strong, I took this model to an iron foundry, } net on it, and attached them to the end of my 
and obtained four castings from it. ; walking-stick. With this instrument I soon cap- 
Two screw holes were now drilled through $ ‘tured several insects, and two or three fresh- 
each, not opposite to each other, for then the $ water shell-fish, which, on my return, were 
screws would meet in the wood, but in the posi- $ speedily transferred to their future home. 
tions shown by the small circles in figure 3. $ I would strongly recommend any person who 
Having now obtained the standards, I screwed $ is fond of Natural History—who delights to 
them firmly to the corners for which they were 3 study and observe the habits of animals—and 
intended, which completed the vessel as far as who can, as it were, converse with a frog ora 
is represented in figure 4. $ lizard, to construct. one of these Aquariums, as 
It now remained to fit in the glass. For this 3 even if they possess little mechanical skill they 
purpose I procured some putty from the glazier. 3 3 can scarcely fail, and with regard to specimens 
I first spread some putty all round the edge of } cannot go wrong. 
the board forming the bottom, and put a few § The total cost of mine was about one dollar. 
portions in the middle; it is not necessary to Little trouble is required to keep it in order— 
cover all the board; if the edges are carefully } removing decayed leaves, and adding more in- 
done all round, and a little in the middle, the $ ‘ habitants when the vessel appears capable of 
glass will be held quite firmly, leaving a margin : : : sustaining them, constitute the chief points of 
of an eighth of an inch all round. : care. 
The inside of the standards, which I first ; Some recommend that the water should never 





painted with white paint, now had some putty { be changed, and others that a small quantity of 
applied to them, and the sides and ends filled ! water should be taken out every day, and an 


in. A slight framework round the top com- } equal quantity very gently added. I follow the 
pletes the vessel. latter practice. 
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PENDANT PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—} yard of velvet; 1 spool of gold } in the following manner: Lay the thread upon 
thread; some embroidery silk; } yard of silk} the pattern and sew it down with sewing silk, 
cord; 2 yards of ribbon. 2 (same color as the embroidery silk,) making an 

This Cushion may be made either of velvet ; overhand stitch at equal distances (thus ——-—), 
or silk. We give the full-sized pattern in the 3 fill in the flowers and leaves with the embroidery 
front of the number: allow for the seams. 3 silk. Stuff the cushion with wool or bran, and 

The pattern is to be embroidered with gold ; suspend with the cord. Finish with bows of 
thread and silk. The outlines of the flowers ; ribbon as designed. Only one side need to be 


and the border are to be done with the gold, * embroidered. - 





BRAIDED SOFA-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Tuis is a very pretty pattern for a Sofa- 3 the colors to be arranged according to the taste 
Cushion, to be braided in merino or velvet; $ of the person making it. 





NOTE-BOOK IN LEATHER AND VELVET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tux engraving of this appeared in the January ; velvet. Cut out the palm, sew in on the leather, 
number, without any description, none being } covering the edges with the gold cord as seen in 
thought necessary. But, as a correspondent has; the design. The vein in the palm is the stem, 
asked for one, we now give it. 3 gold cord, the little dots on the outside, beyond 

MATERIALS.—Fine gray leather; brown and s the balls, are black beads, and those between 
black velvet; shaded green embroidery silk; ; the gold cord (which forms the stems to the 
cherry embroidery silk; gold cord; fine bullion; 3 balls), are gold beads. The centers of the balls 
black beads. 2 are filled with cherry silk, and the leaves at the 

Place the leather for both sides in the frame { bottom of palm are of the shaded green silk, 
without cutting. The palm is of brown velvet, ; bordered with gold cord. Send to the pocket- 
and the trimming (that is the long end) is black § book manufactory to be made up. 





BOY’S CAP IN PLAIN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the engraving of this Cap, see the front 3 0z. white double zephyr; } 02. Flosselle silk, 
of the number. ; black; coarse cotton cord, brown or black. 
MATERIALS.—} 02. brown double zephyr; $* Crochet over the cord with the brown wool, 
0 
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KNITTED COLLAR.—SOAP-BAG FOR TOILET. 171 
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in plain crochet, beginning with six or eight; 5th Row.—Make 1 white stitch over the last 
stitches. Widen enough to keep the work flat, $ black one of 4th row, and then 2 black ones, to 
until you have 25 rows for the top of crown; form the pattern. 
be sure to have 200 stitches on the 25th row of 3 6th Row.—Same as 5th row, and exactly over 
the crown, it must measure 16} centimeters : it. As 
across the top. 7th Row.—Like the 4th row. 
The next row begins the side of the cap. 8th, 9th, and 10th Rows.—All white. 
Work 23 rows, and only widen 11 stitches in 1lth Row.—Like the 4th and 7th, only ob- 
the whole side; turn the cap so as to begin on serving to make the black spots come in the 
the wrong side, for the rim, which should turn ; center, or between those of the lower row. 
up all round. 12th, 18th, and 14th Rows.—Like the 8th, 9th, 
1st Row.—Brown. and 10th. 
2nd Row.—White. Finish with 3 rows of white, 1 row of black 
8rd Row.—White, widen to 224 stitches. $silk; the last row of brown zephyr; black 
4th Row.—White, widen 26 times in the whole : zephyr may be substituted for the spots if the 
row. Make 12 stitches of white and 2 of black ; silk cannot conveniently be procured. 
floss silk. Repeat this 18 times around the cap. * 
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KNITTED COLLAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
For the engraving of this Collar see front of; 6th Row.—Bind off 8, seam to the end. 
number. 3 7th Row.—Seam. 
Marerrats.—Finest knitting-needles; cotton, 3 8th Row.—Plain. 
Nos. 40 or 50. 3 9th Row.—25 stitches plain, wrap 3 times and 
lst Row.—28 stitches, knit plain. ‘ knit 8 plain. 
2nd Row.—Seam. $ 10th Row.—4 seam, 1 plain, 26 seam. 
8rd Row.—Knit 25 stitches, seam, wrap the? 11th Row.—Seam. 
thread 3 times and knit 3 seam. ° 12th Row.—Bind off 3, and knit out plain; 150 
4th Row.—4 stitches plain, 1 seam, and 26 ; plain and 150 seam rows are sufficient for the 
plain. ° collar. Finish off at the neck with 1 row long 
5th Row.—Plain. 3 and 1 row short crochet, to shape it. 
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SOAP-BAG FOR TOILET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For the engraving of this Soap-Bag see front, 7th Row.—Like 5th. 

of number. 8th Row.—Like 6th. 
MaTeriaLs.—} oz. white single zephyr; 2 Repeat one hundred and fifty rows in this 

skeins crimson or scarlet zephyr; two fine steel ; way, then bind off. 

knitting-needles. : For tue Pocxer.—Cast on 86 stitches. Knit 
With the white wool cast on 100 stitches. : in black same as before until you have 52 rows. 
lst Row.—Four plain and four seam. $ Crochet 1 white and 1 red row; crochet right 
2nd Row.—Four seam and four plain. 3 tight around the pocket, then sew it on the bag. 
3rd Row.—Like Ist. $ Finish off the bag with 1 row white and 1 row 
4th Row.—Like 2nd. Sred in crochet. For the handle, crochet 25 
5th Row.—Four seam and four plain. stitches in white and turn, then do 1 row of 
6th Row.—Four plain and four seam. ; crimson, same as round the bag. 





HOSPITAL SLIPPERS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tess slippers are made 
of carpet, lined with Can- 
ton flannel. Cut the car- 
pet all in one piece ex- 
actly after the diagram 
(the full-size of which is 
given by the number of 
inches designated); line 
the slipper with lead-co- 
lored Canton flannel, cut- 
ting the flannel one inch 
larger than the outside. 
Hem the lining down on 
to the outside of the shoe, 
then shape it. Sew it up 
on the top of the foot by 
joining D D and C C to- 
gether. Then sew the toe 
together. The heel is 
formed by turning up the 
middle section marked A 
A as far as it is notched, 
then fold the inside over 
it, joining B B and E E 
together. Hem the lining 
around the top of the foot 
over on to the outside, and 
the shoe is complete. 
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DIAGRAM OF HUSPITAL SLIPPERS. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 





BLACK VELVET CARACO. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tue pattern in this number is that of a 
black velvet Caraco. In the pattern, we 
have rounded the corners of front, many 
ladies preferring them thus, to being left 
square, and it is much easier to leave them 
square, than to round them gracefully. In 
the Costume, the sleeve is the wide pagoda» 
but we consider the sleeve shaped at the 
elbow will be more useful, as it is likely 
to be a favorite style of sleeve, both for 
dresses and jackets during the present 
season. This Caraco may be trimmed in 
various ways, either braided, embroidered, 
or en application, the same as that in our 
engraving. 














KNITTED DRAWERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marterrats.—Oz. double zephyr; pair wooden , 13 stitches purled for the center of the back). 
needles, about one-quarter of an inch thick; $ Repeat this until you have 3 rows knit. 
pair No. 10 steel needles. ; The 15 stitches for the fronts are not to be 
Cast on 50 stitches. ‘knitted in the three rows just described, the 
1st Row.—Knit plain. ; back only to be knit, in order to make the back 
2nd Row.—Purl. ; 3 rows longer than the fronts. Seam or purl 1 
8rd Row.—Knit plain. 3 row between every block. Make two blocks in 
4th Row.—Purl. Repeat this until you have ; this way for the back, and knit to the end of 
knitted 24 rows. 3 the needle in the seam. 
25th Row.—Take off the Ist stitch without; Then knit in blocks all the way out, (observ- 
knitting, then bring the thread forward and : : ing to make the blocks come evenly one over 
knit one. Kepeat this to the end of the needle. ; ; the other,) picking up 4 stitches on each side 
26th Row.—Knit plain. where you have knit the back longer. Continue 
27th Row.—Purl. ¢ these blocks until you have 18 ribs or rows of 
28th Row.—Knit plain. ; blocks. In the middle of the back, in the block 
29th Row.—Purl. Repeat until you have knit 3 that has the 13 stitches, narrow 1 stitch in 
12 rows. 3 every other block, so that when you have the 
Put 15 stitches plain for each side of the} 13 rows of blocks completed, you will have but 
front, and knit the center stitches of the back ;6 stitches in the middle block, which at the 
in blocks of 4 stitches each, that is, knit 4 { beginning had 18 stitches. Now change the 
ee _— then 4 stitches purl (allowing ‘ needles, using the steel ones, divide the stitches 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


in half and close the leg by using 4 needles. ; Then pick up all the stitches (on the right side 
Knit 4 rows of blocks without narrowing, then 3 of the work) in front on both sides, and knit 6 
knit 12 rows of blocks, narrowing 1 stitch in 3 rows purl and 6 rows plain alternately. Bind 
every row of blocks in the inside of the leg, : off. Hem the right side down and sew 4 large 
then knit 4 rows of blocks without narrowing. $ porcelain buttons on it. In the 4th row of the 
Then take the 12 center stitches for the top of $ left side you must make 4 buttonholes, and hem 
the foot and knit 3 rows of blocks, pick up all : the half of the 8 rows down so as to meet the 
the stitches around the foot and knit plain 1$ buttonholes. Hem down the top (at the waist) 
row, purl 1 row, knit plain 1 row, purl 1 row. $to the row of holes, and finish with cord and 
Bind off. Do the other leg in the same manner. * tassels. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

FEMININE DECORATIONS IN DIFFERENT CouUNTRIES.—The 
ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and those of the Indies 
paint them red. The blackest teeth are considered the 
most beautiful in Guzerat, and in some parts of America; 
while in Greenland the women color their faces with blue 
and yellow. Iowever fresh the complexion of a Musco- 
vite may be, she would think herself very ugly if she were 
not plastered with paint. The Chinese must have their 
feet as diminutive as those of she-goats; and, to make them 
80, their youth is passed in the torture of smail wooden 
shoes. 

In some countries, mothers break the noses of their chil- 
dren; and in others, they press the head between two 
boards that it may become square. The modern Persians 
have a strong aversion to red hair, The Turkish women, 
on the contrary, are warm admirers of it. The Indian is 
thickly smeared with bear’s fat. In China small eyes aro 
not admired. The Turkish ladies dip a gold brush in the 
tincture of a black drug, which they pass over their eye- 
brows, to cause them to appear prominent, and they tinge 
their nails with a rose-color. The female head-dress is, in 
some countries, singularly extravagant. The Chinese fair 
one carries on her head the figure of a bird: this bird is 
composed of copper or gold, according to the quality of the 
person; the wings, which are spread out, fall over the front 
of the head-dress, and conceal the temples; the tail is long 
and open, and forms a beautiful tuft of feathers; the beak 
shades the top of the nose, and the neck is fastened to the 
body by a spring, that it may freely play, and undulate at 
the slightest motion. 

Bruce writes, as the climax of female decorations, his 
description of the favorite queen of Senaar:—“ A ring of 
gold passed through her under lip, and weighed it down 
till it almost covered her chin, leaving her teeth bare, 
which were very small and very fine; the inside of her lip 
was blackened with antimony; her ears reached down to 
her shoulders, and had the appearance of wings; there was 
a gold ring in each of them, about five inches in diameter, 
and somewhat thinner than a man’s little finger; the 
weight of this had drawn down the hole where her ear 
was pierced so much that three fingers might easily pass 
above the ring. Her neck was adorned with a gold neck- 
lace of several rows, one above the other, to which were 
hung rows of perforated sequins, and upon her ankles were 
two rings of gold, larger than those used for chaining 
felons.” An®ther of the wives, in addition to these, “had 
chains coming from her ears to the outside of each nostril, 
where they were fastened. A ring was also put through 
the gristle of her nose, and it hung down to the opening of 
her mouth; having altogether something of the appearance 
of a horse's bridle.” 


Tae Most BRILLIANT IN THE FIELD.—We promised that 
our January number should excel anything of the kind 
ever published; and the press, everywhere, pronounces 
that we have kept our word. As a type of scores of notices 
to this effect, we copy the following from the Boston (Mass.) 
Traveler:—*The January number of Peterson’s Magazine, 
which is received by A. Williams & Co., is the most bril- 
liant periodical of the season. It has seventy-five engrav- 
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A Woman or Goop Taste.—The London Quarterly Review 
has a capital sketch of “the woman of taste.” It says: You 
see her turning a cold eye to the assurance of shopmen and 
the recommendation of milliners. She cares not how ori- 
ginal a pattern may be, if it be ugly, or how recent a shape, 
if it be awkward. Whatever laws fashion dictates, she {}- 
lows a law of her own, and is never behind it. She wears 
very beautiful things, which people generally suppose to 
be fetched from Paris, or, at least, made by a Frenci: milli- 
ner, but which as often are bought at the nearest town and 
made up by her own maid. Not that her costume is either 
rich or new; on the contrary, she wears many a cheap 
dress, but it is always pretty, and many an old one, but it 
is always good. She deals in no gaudy confusion of colors, 
nor does she affect a studied sobriety; but she either re 
freshes you with a spirited contrast, or composes you with 
a judicious harmony. Not a scrap of tinsel or trumpery 
appears upon her. She puts no faith in velvet bands, or 
gilt buttons, or twisted cording. She is quite aware, how- 
ever, that the garnish is as important as the dress; all her 
inner borders and beadings are delicate and fresh; and 
should anything peep out which is not intended to be seen, 
it is quite as much so as that which is. After all, there is 
no great art either in her fashions or her materials. The 
secret simply consists in her knowledge of the three grand 
unities of dress—her own station, her own age, and her own 
points. And no woman can dress well who does not. After 
this we need not say that whoever is attracted by the cos- 
tume will not be disappointed in the wearer. She may not 
be handsome nor accomplished, but we will answer for her 
being even-tempered, well-informed, thoroughly sensible, 
and a complete lady. 

To Knit A MITTEN with One Fincer.—Cast on threo 
needles sixty-four or more stitches aecording to the size 
desired, and knit about two inches of ribbing; then, at the 
middle of one of the needles, bring in the thread to make 
an eyelet to begin the widening for the thumb; then knit 
one round, knitting in that stitch; on the next round, make 
an eyelet on each side of the first one, and so on every 
second round, making the eyelet to the right or left of the 
previous one, widening until about seventeen holes are 
made on each row; then, take off all these extra stitches 
on a string, cast on five or six stitches and knit one round, 
narrow one stitch at each end of the cast-on stitches, and 
again at the second round; then, knit until time to make 
the finger, and take off on a string one-fourth of the stitches, 
dividing them equally on each side of a line with the thumb, 
cast on four or five stitches to make room between the fin- 
gers, knit one round, and narrow one at each end of the 
cast-on stitches, knit as long as yon wish the mitt, then 
narrow and finish. Thumb—Put on the stitches from the 
string, fasten the thread at the right hand side, knit on 
until you come to the cast-on stitches, take up like for the 
heel of a stocking, knit one round; then narrow at each end 
of the cast-on stitches until the thumb is reduced to t® 
size desired, knit until long enough and finish. Finger— 
Take up the stitches off the string, narrow one or more 
stitches, knit as long as the mitt. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN NETTING.—In a former volume of this 





ings and fifty-three articles, and in every way app to 
readers of discernment. Among the embellishments is a 
pattern for Ornamental Basket in Berlin-Work, in twelve 
colors.” 
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Magazine we gave fuli instructions in netting, which were 
bsequently republished in our “Dictionary of Needle 
work.” We make this statement, in reply to M. A.,as well 


as other correspondents. 
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Our Lirerary Matrer.—We make no idle boast when we 
say that the stories of this Magazine are very much better 
than those of periodicals of its class, Such tales as “ A New 
Cinderella,” “The Mirror-Room,”’ and “The Locked Cham- 
ber,” in our January number, are rare even in the best 
English magazines; and “The Third Night” and other 
stories, in this number, are hardly inferiur. The White- 
water (Wisconsin) Register, among other papers, calls atten- 
tion, particularly, to this fact. It says:—*The January 
number of Peterson’s magnificent Two Dollar Monthly, is 
quite equal, in all respects, so far as we can see, to any 
number of a magazine yet printed in America. It is hand- 
somely embellished with engravings on steel, and fine wood 
cuts, and its literary matter is better than that of any illus- 
trated monthly in this country. In this latter respect, we 
place Peterson in advance of all its cotemporaries. C.J. 
Peterson, its editor, commences, in this number, one of his 
characteristic novelets, ‘The Murrays of Murray House,’ 
and the opening chapters promise a tale of sustained inte- 
rest and power. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens also begins a new 
story, ‘The Jacobite’s Daughter,’ and those familiar with 
her writings need not be told that this will be a work of 
great and thrilling interest. Other well known writers 
will also contribute to ‘Peterson,’ and fully sustain its 
established reputation.” 

A Nursery Tsovest.—Do you ever think how much 
work a little child does in a day? How, from sunrise to 
sunset, the little feet patter round to us so aimlessly? 
Climbing up here, kneeling down there, running to an- 
other place, but never still. Twisting and turning, and 
rolling and reaching, and doubling. as if testing every bone 
and muscle for their future uses. It is very curious to 
watch it. One who does so may well understand the deep 
breathing of the rosy little sleeper, as with one arm tossed 
over its curly head, it prepares for the next day’s gymnas- 
tics. Tireless through the day, till that time comes, as the 
maternal love which so patiently accommodates itself, hour 
after hour, to its thousand wants and caprices, real or fan- 
cied, A busy creature is a little child—to be looked upon 
with awe as well as delight, as its clear eyes look trustingly 
into faces that to God and man have essayed to wear a 
mask; as it sits down in its little chair to ponder preco- 
ciously over the white lie you thought it “funny” to tell 
it; as, rising and leaning on your knee, it says, in a tone 
which should provoke a tear, not a smile, “I don’t believe 
it.” A lovely and yet fearful thing is that little child. 


How To Carry FLowers.—When sent by mail nothing is 
better than wrapping them in oiled paper; when carried 
otherwise, a piece of wet sponge fastened inside a woolen 
box, or layers of wet brown paper, or wet flannel as a lining 
to the box, or freshly gathered cabbage leaves, with their 
under side placed next the flowers, are unobjectionable. If 
the box is of tin, well secured at the lid, then a source of 
moisture is less requisite, for the leaves and flowers them- 
selves will form an atmosphere of sufficient dampness for a 
short time. Another method, which answers extremely 
well when flowers are gathered in dry weather, is, as soon 
as they are cut, to throw them into a bag, like a carpet-bag, 
made of mackintosh. If the snap of such an article closes 
Well, flowers will remain fresh all day long in a broiling 
sun, as some botanical travelers well know. The reason 
why such flowers are preserved is still the same—the air 
around them is damp. Those who hunt after wild flowers, 
or ferns, should provide themselves with a bag of this de- 
scription. 

Our Beruiy-Work Patrern.—We give, in this number, 
another of our beautiful Berlin patterns in colors. The 
Present one is double-sized as well as chaste and beautiful. 
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PRLESLIPIS. 


; Facts anout Mirx.—Cream cannot rise through a great 
depth of milk. If milk is therefore desired to retain its 
cream for a time, it should be put into a deep, narrow dish; 
and if it be desired to free it most completely of cream, it 
should be poured into a broad, flat dish, not much exceed- 
ing one inch in depth. The evolution of cream is facilitated 
by a rise, and retarded by a depression of temperature. In 
wet and cold weather the milk is less rich than in dry and 
warm; and on that account more cheese is obtained in cold 
than in warm, though not in thunder weather. The season 
has its effects—the milk in the spring is supposed to be 
best for calves, in summer it is best suited for cheese, and 
in autumn the butter keeping better than that of summer. 
Cows less frequently milked than others give rich milk, 
and consequently much better. The morning’s milk is 
richer than the evening’s. The last drawn milk of each 
milking, at all times and seasons, is richer than the first 
drawn, which is the poorest. 

WANTED, INQUIRE AT THIS Orrice.—An intended bride, 
who is willing to begin housekeeping in the same style in 
which her parents began. Twenty fashionable young ladies, 
who dare to be seen wielding a dusting brush, or daruing 
their brothers’ stockings, if a gentleman should happen to 
make an early morning call. The same number of inde- 
pendent young ladies of “ good families,” who dare to wear 
their last winter’s bonnet to church on a fine Sunday. The 
same number of young ladies, “who are anybody.” who 
dare to be seen in the street wearing shoes with svles thick 
enough to keep their feet warm. The same number of 
young ladies of sufficient age “to go in company,” who dare 
confess they ever made a loaf of bread or a pudding. 


A Dottar Cueaper.—Recollect, when getting up clubs, 
that this Magazine is a dollar cheaper than others of a 
similar class. On this subject the Oswego (N. Y.) Times 
says:—“The three dollar monthlies will have to be up and 
doing, or Peterson will distance them in the race. Although 
the Magazine costs but two dollars a year, and still lower 
to clubs, it is not a whit behind those that cost one-third 
more.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hickory Hall; or, The Outcast. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—Since the war began, book-publishers have been 
comparatively idle. A few firms, however, exhibit enter- 
prise; and among these are T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
These publishers, moreover, understand the important 
truth, that, in times like these, people must have cheap 
reading, or they will go without. When a Magazine can 
be had for one dollar and a quarter a year, &nd when that 
Magazine contains as much as four or five of the novels 
usually sold at that price, readers will take the Magazine 
first. The only way for book-publishers to find a market 
is to print books at lower prices. T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
are doing this. They have issued Dickens’ last novel, “Great 
Expectations,” in fifty cent and twenty-five cent editions, 
“For Better and Worse” in a twenty-five cent edition, and 
now “Hickory Hall,” one of Mrs. Southworth’s most ab- 
sorbing fictions, in a fifty cent edition. “Hickory Hall” 
has never before appeared in book-form, though our old 
subscribers will remember it, under its second title of “The 
> Outcast,” as having been published, in this Magazine, in 

1858. To those who have not read it, and who desire a 
> thrilling story, we can recommend it as sure to gratify 
their wish. 

The Lady’s Almanac for the Year 1862. 1 vol., 32 mo, 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—A very pretty little volume, 
‘ handsomely embellished. 
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The Physical History of the Creation of the Earth and 
tts Inhabitants. By Eli Bowen. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a work not to be dis- 
missed with a word or two only. Its purpose is to vindi- 
cate the cosmogony of the Bible from the assaults of modern 
science; and such a treatise necessarily involves not only 
a careful, but an extended analysis also, on the part of the 
critic. At present we want both leisure to write and space 
to print such a criticism. We will say, however, that, 
from a rapid reading of the book, we derive a very favor- 
able impression of the author’s argumentative powers, as 
also of his scientific knowledge, and that we hope soon to 
be able to study the treatise carefully, in which event we 
shall not hesitate to lay the result of our observations be- 
fore the reader. 


The Sutherlands. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Carleton, late Rudd & Carleton.—This 
new novel appears just as we are going to press. It is, in 
no respect, equal to “Rutledge.” It would have attracted 
little attention, or none at all, if it had not been preceded 
by that very popular book. We were one of the few, who, 
while admitting the freshness of “Rutledge,” denied its 
merits as a work of art, and questioned the ability of its 
writer to succeed in future efforts. Our opinion has béen 
verified by “Sutherlands.” We have several lady-contri- 
butors to “ Peterson” who could write a far better fiction. 


In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields——Rarely has so beautiful an 
edition of any work been published in America. The 
paper is of that creamy tint which all book-fanciers love; 
the type is elegant; and the printing is equal to that of 
an early Bible. The admirers of Tennyson owe a debt of 
gratitude to Ticknor & Fields for this edition. 

The Stokesley Secret ; or, How the Pig Paid the Rent. By 
the author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 1 vol.,18 mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—This new work for juveniles, by 
Miss Younge, will be welcomed by a large circle of readers. 
It appears, too, at an appropriate season. The story is well 
written. Several illustrations embellish the volume. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Moss INSTEAD OF Soil FoR FLower-Pots.—Fill a flower-pot 
with coarse moss of any kind, in the same manner as it 
would be filled with earth; plant a cutting or plant in this 
moss. Most plants will grow better in moss than in garden 
mould, because the moss, pressed into the pot and subjected 
to frequent waterings, is soon brought into a state of de- 
composition, and becomes a pure vegetable mould; and 
this, as is well known, is the best material for the growth 
of nearly all kinds of plants. Another advantage of the 
moss is, that it does not absorb more moisture than is 
adapted to the absorbent powers of the root—a condition 
which can scarcely be obtained with any certainty by the 
use of earth. For transporting plants to a distance, also, it 
is well to root them in moss on account of its lightness. 

Hyacintus thrive admirably in glasses filled with moss 
instead of water. For this purpose the darkest glasses 
should be selected. Care must be taken to supply water 
regularly to prevent the moss from becoming dry. 

Ivy ror Bar-Winpows.—A pot of English ivy on each side 
of a bay-window will soon give it the appearance of a sum- 
mer bower. It is a hardy plant that will thrive in any 
part of the house, provided it be kept moist. To insure 
this condition, it is best to put the pot containing the ivy 
into a larger one, and fill the space between with moss, 
which must be kept constantly soaked. The German ivy 
is of a thinner texture than the English, and, unlike the 
latter, requires sun and light to keep it in a thrifty state. 
In a sunny window it grows very rapidly. 


, A bay-window festooned with ivy, and adorned with a 
3 few camelias, azaleas, geraniums, or similar plants in full 
bloom, will add more to the appearance of the drawing. 
room than the costliest articles of vertu. It is, in effect, a 
miniature conservatory, and one which frequently affords 
more pleasure than the large and well-appointed one, for 
whose well-being the gardener alone is responsible. We 
need not suggest the addition of song-birds to the “winter 
bower,” as adding immeasurably to the charm: or a few 
hanging-baskets and vases, filled with pendulous fuchsia 
and trailing verbenas in all their rich variety of colors, 
resting gracefully on their moss-like cushion of flexible 
lycopodium, (lycopodium flexuosa.) 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET, ETC. 

To Keep the Hands White and Soft.—In order to pre- 
serve the hands soft and white, they should always be 
washed in warm water, with fine soap, and carefully dried 
with a moderately coarse towel, being well rubbed every 
time to ensure a brisk circulation, than which nothing can 
be more effectual in promoting a transparent and soft sur- 
face. If engaged in any accidental pursuit which may hurt 
the color of the hands, or if they have been exposed to the 
sun, a little lemon-juice will restore their whiteness for the 
time. Almond paste is of essential service in preserving 
the delicacy of the hands. It is made thus:—Beat up four 
ounces of bitter almonds, add to them three ounces of 
lemon-juice, three ounces of almond oil, and a little weak 
spirits of wine and ether. The following is a serviceable 
$ pomade for rubbing the hands on retiring to rest:—Take 
: two ounces of sweet almonds; beat with three drachms of 
2 white wax, and three drachms of spermaceti; put up care- 
8 fully in rose-water. Gloves should always be worn by 
° ladies on exposure to the atmosphere. 

To Clean Gold Ornaments.—Dissolve a little sal ammo- 
niac in spirits of wine, and wash the gold in it; or, try the 
following method: Mix some jeweler’s rouge with a little 
salad oil, and with a tooth-brush rub the ornament till 
perfectly clean. Then wash it in warm soap and water 
with a clean brush, and dry it with wash leather. 

To Remove Stains from Mourning Dresses.—Boil a good 
handfal of fig-leaves in two quarts of water till reduced to 
a pint. Bombazine, crape, cloth, etc., need only be rubbed 
with a sponge dipped in the liquor, and the effect will be 
instantly produced. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


THE UNIVERSAL TRAVELER; OR, A NEw Way OF PLAYING AT 
Jack Or Att TrapEs.—The traveler quits the room; all the 
rest fix respectively on the country they wish to represent, 
somewhat in this fashion:—A Turkish lady twists a hand- 
kerchief for her turban, and with a stick appears to be 
smoking a pipe as she reclines on a cushion. A German 
student may be represented with mock knapsack, book, 
turned down collar, and singing a Rhine song; a German 
lady should be knitting with feet on the stove. A Lap- 
lander, warmly wrapped, should be shown by appearing to 
drive reindeer, which may be represented by chairs turned 
down, and a hearth-rug over his knees. A gipsy’s tent may 
be easily contrived, and other countries similarly person- 
ated; and when all are ready, the Traveler comes into the 
room, and endeavors to guess what nation each represents 
by their appearance, occupation, etc. 

Tae Nosecay or FLowers.—One of the tallest boys pre 
sent holds at arm’s length a piece of wood or stiff card, 
about six inches square, on which is placed a small bouquet 
of real or artificial flowers; and the board is suspended by 
four strings, one from each corner, to the end of a stick, 
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which the boy holds at the other end. Taking his place at ) and salt to taste, two tablespoonfuls of port wine, one table- 
the side of the room, he calls out, spoonful of mushroom ketchup, two carrots, two turnips, 

“The blind man’s bride sits alone in her bower, one head of celery. Cut the cold mutton in moderate-sized 
chops and take off the fat; slice the onions, and fry them, 
< with the chops, in a little butter of a nice brown color; stir 
in the flour, add the gravy, and let it stew gently nearly an 
} hour. In the meantime boil the vegetables until nearly 
3 tender, slice them and add them to the mutton about 
~ a quarter of an hour before it is to be served. Season with 
pepper and salt, add the ketchup and port wine, give one 
boil, and serve. Cook for one hour. 











As yet undecked by a single fiower.” 
Upon this, another person comes forward, and being placed } $ 
at eight feet distance from the challenger, and carefully § N 
blinded, takes a small wand in his right hand, and man- 
fully steps forward, in hopes of walking straight to the 3 

bouquet, which, if he succeeds in hitting the board so as 3 
to shake it to the ground, becomes his to present toa young g 
girl, previously selected and seated on the sofa, or an easy- 3 
chair. Should he fail, the challenger takes off the covering : To Preserve Oysters.—Take good fresh oysters, take them 
from his eyes, saying, out of the shells, put them into a saucepan, and add water 

«Go, worthless knight, and banish’d be just enough to cover them; put the sancepan on the fire, 
yee eee P pee when the oysters are firm, take it off. Put them ona 
wrth His ane company: wicker frame about two feet and a-half from the ground, 
Others try to do better, and the game is closed by tying $ and light a fire of green wood beneath; the smoke will dry 
as many bouquets as have been won into a wreath, which 3 the oysters and give them a yellow color; turn them from 
is then placed on the head of the same young girl, the rest § time to time; thus prepared, put them in a dry place ex- 
of the party singing or saying, $ posed to the air till they are quite dry, then pack them in 
“Gentle bride, we bind thy hair 3 barrels with a little salt and saltpetre. When the oysters 
With a wreath both sweet and fair: 2} are wanted for use, soak them for some hours in water; 
She who’s sworn the blind to cheer, they may then be used in various dishes; they are very 
Unto every heart is dear; good fried in batter, in stews, and different sauces, either 
So upon thy youthful brow white or brown. 
Place the crown of honor now. 
May thy life-time, strew’d with flowers, 
Be happy as these evening hours.” 


Portable Lemonade.—Take of tartaric acid, half an ounce; 
loaf-sugar, three ounces; essence of lemon, half a drachm. 
Powder the tartaric acid and the sugar very fine in a marble 
or Wedgwood mortar (observe never to use a metal one), 
mix them together, and pour the essence of lemon upon 
them, by a few drops at a time, stirring the mixture after 
each addition, till the whole is added; then mix them 
thoroughly and divide it into twelve equal parts, wrapping 
each up separately in a piece of white paper. When wanted 
for use, it is only necessary to dissolve it in a tumbler of 
cold water, and fine lemonade will be obtained, containing 
the flavor of the juice and peel of the lemon and ready 
sweetened. 

A Delicate Omelette-—Break eight eggs in a stewpan, to 
which add a teaspoonful of very finely-chopped parsley, 
half ditto of salt, a pinch of pepper, and three good table- 
spoonfuls of cream; beat them well together; then put two 
ounces of butter in an omelette-pan, stand it over a sharp 
fire, and, as soon as the butter is hot, pour in the eggs, stir 
them round quickly with a spoon until delicately set ; then 
shake the pan round, leave it a moment to color the ome- 
lette, hold the pan in a slanting position, just tap it upon 
the stove to bring the omelette to a proper shape, and roll 
the flap over the spoon; turn it upon your dish, and serve 

Without further delay, as soon as done. Take care not to do it too much. 
And, in like manner, put others down. Apple Marmalade.—Pare, core, and cut the apples into 

Beef Fritters—Take the remains of cold roast beef, pep- } small pieces. Put them into water with a little lemon- 
per and salt to taste, three-quarters of a pound of flour, $ juice to keep them white. After a short time take them 
half a pint of water, two ounces of butter, the whites of } out and drain them. Weigh and put them in a stewpan. 
two eggs. Mix very smoothly, and, by degrees, the flour > ; > If for present use, half a pound of sugar will be sufficient 
with the above proportion of water; stir in two ounces of} for each pound of apples; but if for keeping, double that 
butter, which must be melted, but not oiled; and, just be- 3 : quantity will be necessary. Add to it a stick of cinnamon 
fore it is to be used, add the whites of two well-whisked ; and the juice of a lemon. Put the stewpan over a brisk 
eggs. Should the batter be too thick, more water must be $ : fire and cover it. When the apples are pulped, stir the 
added. Pare down the cold beef into thin shreds, season > mixture till of the proper consistence, and then put the 
with pepper and salt, and mix it with the batter. Drop a 3 marmalade into pots. 
small quantity at a time into a pan of boiling lard,and fry} A French Beverage—Boil four ounces and a-half of pow- 
from seven to ten minutes, according to the size. When } dered ginger in fourteen quarts of water, wine measure. 
done on one side, turn and brown them on the other. Let Then beat up four whites of eggs to a froth, and mix them, 
‘ 
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TABLE RECEIPTS. 
CRUMPETS. 
To a pint and a-quarter 
Of warm milk and water 
Add one tablespoonful of yeast, 
An egg, and a small 
Pinch of salt, and beat all 
Up for twenty-two minutes at least; 
Then set by the batter, 
To rise or grow fatter, 
And, when it is ready, procure 
A large ring that will take 
In a cupful, and bake 
Till the top of it looks of a pure 
Auburn color; then turn it, 
Lest the oven should burn it; 
And, as soon as the other side’s brown, 
You may take it away 
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them dry, for a minute or two, before the fire, and serve on } together with nine pounds of white sugar, in the preceding. 


& folded napkin. A small quantity of finely-minced onions, } Then take nine lemons and peel them carefully; add the 
‘ mixed with the batter, is an improvement. The fritter } juice and the rind to the foregoing ingredients. Put the 
will take from seven to ten minutes to cook. $ whole into a barrel; add three tablespoonfuls of yeast. 
Haricot of Mutton.—Take the remains of cold neck or } Bung down the barrel, and, in about twelve days, bottle it 
loin of mutton, two ounces of butter, three onions, one 3 off. In fifteen days it will be fit for drinking; but it im- 
dessertspoonful of flour, half a pint of good gravy, pepper { proves by keeping. 





ans 
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Milk Griddle Cake for Breakfast—Take a pound and ; MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
a half of flour, and about three ounces of butter, and as To Prevent Ink from Damaging Steel Pens.—Throw, 
little salt; rub the butter into the flour well, and wet it ° either into the inkstand or the bottle in which the ink is 
with milk enough to make it a stiff paste. Knead and $ kept, a few nails, broken bits of steel pens (not varnished), 
work it well, roll it out very thin, cut the cakes out with N or any piece of iron not rusted. The corrosive action of the 
either a tin cutter or a tumbler, prick them all over with N acid contained in the ink is expended on the iron intro. 
a fork, and bake them on a griddle. A little additional } duced, and which is soon covered, by the decomposition of 
butter will make them richer, but that is according to 3 the sulphate of copper, with the coppery hue observable 
taste; cream may be used in place of milk. 8 on metallic pens used with common ink. The ink will not 
Pork Cutlets —Take the remains of cold roast loin of 3 now affect the pen; or, should it still do so, it will only be 
pork, one ounce of butter, two onions, one dessertspoonful 3 necessary to add more iron, and the mischief will be en- 
of fluur, half a pint of gravy, pepper and salt to taste, one $ tirely remedied. 
teaspoonful of vinegar and mustard. Cut the pork into} Hints on Hyacinths.—In purchasing your hyacinth 
3 
S 
‘ 
3 
S 
by 











nice-sized cutlets, trim off most of the fat, and chop the $ glasses, avoid those which have a rounded indention at 
onions. Put the butter into a stewpan, lay in the cutlets their opening, in which the water may rest, as, when the 
and chopped onions, and fry a light brown; then add the } bulb itself lays in water, it has a tendency to decay. It is 
remaining ingredients, simmer gently for five or seven $ only to the level where the fibres at the bottom of the bulb 
minutes, and serve. put out that the water should reach. The glasses should 
A Currant Cake Suitable for Young Folks.—Rub into two } be put in some dark place until the roots strike. Itisa 
pounds of flour the ordinary quantity of salt; add a quarter § good plan to plant the bulbs in your garden until this 
of an ounce of carbonate of soda, with a little of the flour : takes place, and then remove them to the glasses, which 
first, and then with the whole; then put a quarter of an $ should be placed in a good light. 
ounce of muriatic acid in a pint of cold water; mix it with $ To Check the Flow of Blood.—Blood may be made to 
the flour and other ingredients, adding half a pound of § cease to flow as follows: Take fine dust of tea and bind it 
currants nicely washed; knead it well, and put it in the } close to the wound; at all times accessible and easily to be 
oven immediately. ; obtained. After the blood has ceased to flow, laudanum 
How to Toast Well.—Stir the fire until there is a clear, } may be advantageously applied to the wound. Due regard 
glowing surface, free from flame or smoke; cut the bread 8 to these instructions would save agitation of mind, and 
moderately thick, and do not hold it close to the bars, but ‘ running for the surgeon, who would, probably, make no 
at such a distance as to see when it is beginning to burn; $ better prescription if he was present. 
move it gently up and down until the whole surface isa} To Season Earthenware and Iron.—It is a good plan to 
clear, uniform brown; when thoroughly toasted, serve it 3 put new earthenware into cold water, letting it heat gra- 
up as quick as possible before it has time to cool. 3 dually until it boil, then letting it cool. Brown earthen- 
ware, especially, may be toughened in this way. A little 
rye or wheat bran, thrown in while it is boiling, will pre- 


SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


$ 
Compustion witout FLamE.—Light a small green wax- 
taper; in a minute or two blow out the flame, and the wick ; 


iron should be gradually heated at first, as it is very apt to 
crack. 
To Obtain Flowers from Bulbous Roots in Three Weeks.— 


will continue red-hot for many hours; and if the taper were $ Put quick-lime into a flower-pot until it is rather more than 


regularly and carefully uncoiled, and the room kept free 3 half-full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs in the 


2 
$ 
8 serve the glazing from being injured by acid or salt. New 
$ 
S 


usual manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The heat 
given out by the lime will rise through the earth, which 
will temper its fierceness; and in this manner beautiful 


from currents of air, the wick would burn on in this man- ? 
. s 
ner until the whole was consumed. The same effect is not $ 
produced when the color of the wax is red, on which account 8 
red wax-tapers are safer than green; for the latter, if left ¢ flowers may be obtained at any season. 
imperfectly extinguished, may set fire to any object with 3 For Gum-Boil, or Weakness of the Gums.—Take of acetate 
which they are in contact. < of morphia, two grains; tincture of myrrh, six drachms; 
i k i 3 spiri ls der, three 
Cunnexrs iv Boruna Water.—Fill a large glass tube tincture of krameria, one ounce; spirits of lavender, th 
with water, and throw into it a few particles of bruised ee nn Sane een 
0 —Tak F ; spirits 
amber; then hold the tube, by a handle for the purpose, ee ee eee ee 


: : of camphor, one drachm; oil of almonds, six drops; eau de 
upright in the flame of a lamp, and, as the water becomes cologne, half an ounce, or a tablespoonful; boiling water, 
warm, it will be seen that currents, carrying with them ene, , ae . ? 


* 7 " a pint. 
on of amber, will begin to ascend in the center, and For Tooth-Ache.—Take of chloroform, spirits of camphor, 
escend toward the circumference of the tube. These i 
‘ ‘ P laudanum, of each one drachm. Apply on a little cotton 

currents will soon become rapid in their motions, and con- wool 
tinue till the water boils. les . ; 

To MAKE PAPER APPARENTLY INCOMBUSTIBLE.—Take a ko Soe Re” i: Sonepat ately on _ 
smooth cylindrical piece of metal, about one inch and a SES a Sale CEP Rept see gee 
half in diameter, and eight inches long; wrap very closely 
round it a piece of clean writing-paper; then hold the paper 2 
in the flame of a spirit-lamp, and it will not take fire; but 3 DESSERTS. 
it may be held there for a considerable time without being ; A Chartreuse of Apples and Rice.—Boil six ounces of 
in the least affected by the flame. If the paper be strained $ rice, with a stick of cinnamon, in milk, until it is thick, 
over a cylinder of wood, it is quickly scorched. $ stirring in a spoonful of rose-water or orange-flower water. 

Borune upon Cop Water.—Provide a tall glass jar filled ’ Pare ten or twelve apples—golden pippins are the best— 
with cold water, and place in it an air thermometer which scoop out the core, and fill up the orifice with raspberry- 
will nearly reach the surface; upon the surface place a jam. Border a deep dish with paste; put in the apples, 
small copper basin, into which put a little live charcoal. } leaving a space between, and fill it up with the rice. Brash 
The surface of the water will soon be made to boil, while } the whole over with the yolk of an egg, and sift sugar 
the thermometer will show that the water beneath it is § thickly over it; form a pattern on the top with sweet- 
scarcely warmer than it was at first. meats, and bake it for one hour in a quick oven. 
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Almond Custard.—Boil in a pint of milk, or cream, two and the brain, tongue, and eye taken out; let the bones of 
or three bitter almonds, a stick of cinnamon, and a piece of § : the head be broken and returned to the soup, and boil two 
lemon-peel pared thin, with eight or ten lumps of sugar; } * hours longer—the brains being made into furcemeat balls, 
let it simmer to extract the flavor; then strain it and stir $ N the tongue skinned and sliced; the black part of the eye 
it till cold. Beat the yolks of six eggs, mix it with the 3 should also be taken out, and the remainder minced; the 
milk, and stir the whole over a slow fire until of a proper } skin being cut into pieces of little more than an inch square. 
thickness, adding one ounce of sweet almonds beaten fine in 3 While the stock is boiling, put into a stewpan a small quan- 
rose-water. Or:—Blanch and beat four ounces of almonds 3 tity of butter, with some onions sliced thin, a little basil, 
with a spoonful of water; beat a pint of cream with two } marjoram, and parsley, a small quantity of thyme, two 
spoonfuls of rose-water, and put them to the yolks of four 3 blades of mace, a few allspice; sweat all these well over the 
eggs, with as much sugar as will make it pretty sweet; $ fire; when done, add sufficient flour to thicken the soup. 
then add the almonds; stir it all over a slow fire till it is ; Stir in the boiling stock by degrees to avoid its being 
of a proper thickness, but do not boil. 3 lumpy; let it boil gently for an hour, then rub it through 

Pumpkin Pudding.—Take one piut of pumpkin that has } a sieve, set it over the fire; when it boils add the meat. 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander; melt in 3 When thoroughly cooked, season the soup to your taste 
half a pint of warm milk a quarter of a pound of butter with salt, a small quantity of cayenne pepper, lemon-juice, 
and the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well to- 3 together with nearly a pint of either Madeira or sherry. 
gether; one pint of rich cream will be better than milk 3 Serve with two lemons upon a plate, cut in half, as some 
and butter. Beat eight eggs very light, and add them ; persons like the soup to be somewhat acid. Mushrooms are 
gradually to the other ingredients alternately with the } sometimes added. The soup will take at least seven or eight 
pumpkin; then stir in a wineglass of rose-water and two ; hours in preparation. A calf’s-head requires its own weight 
glasses of wine mixed together, a large teaspoonful of pow- } of meat to make the broth of proper quality. 
dered mace and cinnamon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. 
Having stirred the whole very hard, put it into a buttered 
dish and bake it three-quarters of an hour. FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

To Make a Plain Pudding.—Weigh three-quarters of a 
pound of any odd scraps of bread, whether crust or crumb, 
cut them small,and pour on them a pint and a half of boil- 
ing water to soak them well. Let it stand till the water is 
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Fia. 1—Hovuse Dress oF PEARL-COLORED SILK, FIGURED 
3 with, MaGcenta.—The skirt is trimmed with two ruffles, 
5 ene of pearl-colored silk without figures, and one of Ma- 
; genta silk, pinked. Above the ruffles are eleven ruches of 
pearl and Magenta silk. The body is high and plain, and 
the sleeves are trimmed to correspond with the skirt. A 
broad sash of Magenta silk, pinked, finishes this beautiful 
dress, Head-dress of white lace, black velvet and bunches 
§ of cherries. 

Fic. u.—Hfouse Dress or Frencu Gray §11x.—The skirt 
is trimmed with two ruffles, the lower one quite deep, and 
above each ruffle is a ruche of green silk. Body high and 
plain. Sleeves rather close. Head-dress of green ribbon. 

Fie. m1.—Tae Iontan.—A cloak of gray cloth, with a 
Greek or Ionic trimming in black velvet. 

Fie, 1v.—TseE Moresque.—A cloak of fawn-colored cloth, 
} trimmed with wide and narrow black braid. The trim- 
iiss Sutter to melsten the brenderenba, end bake ene § ming at the back is exactly like that on the front of the 
Oa Ae (inn deities Guenter Genk cloak. This and the three preceding costumes, are from 

> OF, y large, y req rathe & 3 Paris. 
to bake. 


Fic, V.—A PLAIN LONG BLACK Beaver Ciotn Sacque, from 
Pomme Mange.—Peel and core one pound of apples, and . “ . 
Benson’s, 310 Canal street, New York, with velvet collar, 
put them, with half a pound of sugar and a quarter of a 


: : edged with crochet and velvet trimming. Plain loose coat 
pint of water, into a stewpan; add the peel of a lemon. . . 
‘ i Pod ss . ., \ Sleeves, trimmed at the hand with three loops of black 
Allow it to boil until it becomes quite stiff, and then put it < : 4 
2 velvet, edged with trimming like the collar on the front of 
intoa mould. It will be found excellent. : 
4 ‘ iz the sleeve. The pockets are put on diagonally, and are 
Flemish Cream.—Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in . ? . 
. a. ack . .. ., ¢ trimmed like the collar, each end being fastened by an 
one pint of brandy; color it with currant-jelly; whisk it as 
oS ornamental button, one of the same pattern heading the 
up into a light froth, and put it into a mould. . 
first loop on the sleeve. 
Fig. vi.—A PLAIN SACQUE WITH CAPE, also from Benson’s, 
310 Canal street, New York. On the back of the cape isa 
RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. large crochet ornament; the sides of both sacque and cape 
Mocl:-Turtle.—Malf a calf’s-head will be quite sufficient, } are trimmed with large crochet buttons. Loose coat sleeves 
even if it be small, to provide soup enough for a moderate $ S with pointed half-cuff, fastened down by buttons to corres- 
party, as it will fill a tureen of two quarts; but it must be ? pond with those on the cape. Pockets ornament the front. 
fresh and unstripped of the skin, which is the most gelati- $ F1Gs. vit AND vill.—CaPe AND Murr or Russian SABLE. 
hous part. Take out the brains; clean the head carefully § From Gunther & Sons, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. Last 
in hot water, by squeezing it with the hand to press out } month, we selected a set of ermine; this month we give 
the blood, and leave it afterward for an hour in cold water. } our readers a cape and muff of Russian sable. The cape is 
Then put it into five or six quarts of warm water along : shaped very much the same as the ermine. but it has a 
with two pounds of veal, two pounds of delicate pickled } } collar, and each tab ‘has four tails instead of ending plain. 
pork, chiefly fat, a roasted onion or two stuck full of cloves, } The front is fastened with brown silk, crochet buttons, and 
and the thinly pared rind of a lemon, together with a large loops. The cape is lined throughout with richly quilted 
bundle of savory pot-herbs, two sliced carrots, and a head ; brown silk. The muff is dark sable fur, lined to correspond 
of celery. Let this boil for two hours: then take up the } with the cape, and finished at either end by a heavy cord 
head and the pork. The head must be stripped of its skin, } and tassels. 


cool; then press it out and mash the bread smooth with the ; 
back of a spoon. Add to it a teaspoonful of beaten ginger, 3 
some moist sugar, and three-quarters of a pound of cur- 
rants. Mix all well together and lay it in a pan well but- 
tered. Flatten it down with a spoon and lay some pieces 


of butter on the top. Bake it in a moderate oven and serve 
ithot. When cold, it will turn out of the pan, and eat like 
good plain cheese-cakes. 

A Charlotte Pudding—A good pudding for those who 
cannot eat pastry. Grease a pie-dish and put in it a layer 
of bread-crumbs; then a layer of apples peeled and sliced, 
with a sprinkling of sugar and a little allspice or nutmeg. 
Fill the dish with alternate layers, letting the bread-crumbs 
be at the top; pour over all a sufficient quantity of milk or } 
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Fig. 1x.—A Bonnet or DraB Vetvet, from Mrs. Cripps, N 
312 Canal street, New York, laid on the foundation plain, $ 
top finished by a full bow and ends of velvet, with a blue $ 
French feather falling from the inside. Face trimming full 3 
bow and ends of black velvet, edged with white blonde, 2 
full blue velvet flowers intermingled with pink moss rose- ; 
buds and small feathers. Broad white strings striped with : 
drab and blue; at the sides of the face black velvet bands, ° 
edged with black and white blonde. 

Fic. x.—A Ricu Biack VeLver Bonnet, also from Mrs. 
Cripps, 312 Canal street, New York, laid on the foundation 2 
plain, drawn in plaits at the back of the crown and finished 3 
by a full bow of black. An elegant bird of Paradise orna- $ 
ments the right side, the rich golden plumage shading into 3 
white. The face trimmings consist of an orange velvet lily, 3 
with a cluster of purple grapes on the right side, and loops 3 
of black velvet intermingled with small brown velvet ? 
flowers. Broad orange-colored strings. 

GENERAL RemMaRkKs.—There is still no change in the make 
of dresses. The corsages of those destined for out-door cos- 
tume are high, and may be either pointed or straight at 
the waist; this depending on the taste of the wearer. In 
sleeves the varisty of form is very great. Some are slit up 
the whole length of the arm, and edged with plaitings or 
bands, or with any trimming corresponding with that on 
the rest of the dress. In others the slit extends only a few 
inches in length, and the sleeves are rounded at the ends; 
the same trimming which passes round the edge is Placed 
over the seam. Sleeves full at the arm-hole, close at the 
wrist, and with cuffs, retain their wonted favor; and we 
may enumerate the following as among the most popular 
forms: 1st. Sleeves demi-wide and with revers, but without 
fullness at the arm-hole. 2nd. Wide flowing sleeves, not 
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very long, set in with large plaits fixed by bows of ribbon 


or lace. 3rd. Sleeves of narrow width, shaped to the elbow, 
and with revers. 4th. Lastly may be mentioned sleeves 
demi-wide, without revers, and finished at the ends with a 
plisse, or any trimming in harmony with that employed 
for the skirt of the dress. 

Among many very pretty out-door costumes worn during 
the present season, is one consisting of brown poplin, trim- 
med round the lower part of the skirt with a band of black 3 
velvet; up the front is a row of black velvet buttons and 3 
bands of black velvet. With this dress is worn a shawl of 2 
black embroidered cashmere, trimmed with a deep fall of 2 
lace Headed by a ruche of black silk. The bonnet, com- 
posed of black velvet and black spotted tulle, was trimmed 
with red flowers, and the strings were of black velvet. An 
elegant out-door dregs consists of blue silk, having the edge 
of the skirt trimmed with a plaiting about six or seven 
inches broad; the corsage high and trimmed with plaitings, 
and the sleeves shaped to the elbow and with revers. A 
pardessus of black silk, wadded, and having a pelerine of 
black guipure, has been worn with the dress just men- 
tioned. The bonnet is formed of a combination of blue silk 
and velvet, and trimmed with blue bells in velvet. 

A good many dresses have capes or pelerines. In one of 
plain green silk, the collar, rounded and bordered with a 
green frill, is continued in a graceful lapel, cut at the edge 
and bordered with the same small frill and a row of Valen- 
ciennes. 

Zovuave JAcKETS in all their varieties continue to be worn. 
Some are very richly ornamented with colored braid, and 
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of these we noticed a very original one with bright red $ jacket are of fawn-colored cloth brai 


braid, jet beads, and a fringe of jet and red tassels. With 3 
these are worn those chemisettes of embroidered cashmere, 3 
which divided favor with muslin ones during the past sum- 3 
mer, and will altogether replace them now. 

Unper-S.eeves of worked muslin, with collars to match, 
are prettily trimmed with bows of blue ribbon and black 


Ss 
§ 
velvet. One of the new Zouave chemisettes, or vests, con- ¢ 
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sisting of k, is or d with narrow tucks anda 
small plaited frill edged with Valenciennes, The sleeves 
are wide enough at the ends to allow the hand te pasa 
through, and are finished by a turned-up frill. 

BALMORAL PeErTicoats are universally worn, particularly 
in wet or muddy weather when it is necessary to loop up 
the dress. They are made of a variety of materials: some 
of the prettiest consisting of gray flannel, braided with red 
or black braid, or having a band of black velvet around the 
bottom. A very beautiful one has a rich pattern in gold 
braid on a black silk or alpaca. 

SHAWLS made of cloth, embroidered and wadded, are very 
much worn. Some have a rich fall of lace at the edge. 

Cuoaks.—As trimmings for dresses and cloaks a great 
many crochet ornaments mixed with velvet are now made, 
The “Louise” pardessus, composed of black velvet, has a 
pelerine of guipure lace. The front, from top to bottom, is 
ornamented with rich embroidery; and the sleeves, which 
are shaped to the elbow, have embroidered revers. A cloak, 
named the “ Henrietta,” in fancy cloth, is made with three 
plaits at the back, each fixed by a large button. The 
sleeves are very long, slashed, and flowing, and have three 
plaits at the shoulder fixed by buttons. 

Fur is a favorite trimming for mantles, and is much used 
for Zouave jackets. We have seen some of gray cloth, with 
a border of Chinchilla; one of maroon, bordered with black 
seal-skin; and black, edged with gray. 

Bonnets.—Many of the most fashionable bonnets have 
the fronts less pointed than those which have lately been 
worn. They are now rather straight above the forehead, 
and wide at the ears. The combination of black and white 
for bonnets has lost none of its wonted favor. Bonnets 
of velvet are trimmed with lace and blonde, feathers or 
flowers. Under the brim, full trimmings are preferred. 

Heap-Dresses.—A stylish and elegant head-dress is 
formed of a diadem of black velvet, worked with stars in 
steel and jet. At the right side a small black feather and 
a bunch of roses, and a long white feather reaching round 
the other part of the head-dress. 

A most stylish head-dress is formed of Vesuve chrysar 
themums, with clusters of black fruit. It is slightly raised 
in front, and terminated in a point at the back. 

Dress Caps are composed of white and black lace, mixed 
with ribbons and flowers; and most young married ladies 
wear a white coiffure, however beautiful and luxuriant 
their hair. It is quite the fashion in full dress. 

STEEL AND JET are much employed in ornamenting coif 
fures. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—A LiTTLe Girt’s Dress oF BLUE Pop1in.—The front 
is ornamented with bands of black velvet and rows of black 
braid. The neck of the dress, the lappels, and the sleeves, 
are all trimmed to correspond with the front of the dress. 

Fic. 1.—DReEss OF GRAY MERINO FOR A LITTLE GinL.—At 
the bottom of the dress is a broad band of crimson merino. 
This is ornamented with a row of gray braiding. Above 
this is a row of crimson braiding. The sleeves, berthe, and 
waistband are all bound with crimson merino and braided 
in crimson braid on the gray. 

Fig. 11.—Dress FoR A LITTLE Boy.—The pants, vest, and 
ded in black. Gay 
striped stockings. Black cloth cap. 

Fic. 1v.—CLOAK FOR A LITTLE G1RL.—This cloak is a loose 
sacque made with a French coat sleeve, with a deep quilted 


cuff. A crochet ornament is on the shoulder. Black velvet 


hat with a long plume. 
Fig. v.—A LITTLE Bor’s Dress of any dark blue cast 


mere, trimmed with black velvet. 
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MISSES’ HATS. 
PLAITED BLACK CIRCULAR. 


















































NAME FOR MARKING. 
VELVET CLOAK 
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BOY’S PALETOT CLOAK. 
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CHILD’S CHEMISE. 
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WALKING-DRESS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 
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THE MARIANA. 










































































LACE CAPE. 
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KNITTED BORDER FOR COUNTERPANE. 
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EQUESTRIAN COSTUME FOR 1862. 
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